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TIME LIMIT ON CONTROL. 

In an article in a Chicago newspaper, part of 
which we print elsewhere, Director-General Mc- 
Adoo discusses at length government control of 
the railroads and the railroad bill now pending in 
Congress. If he has stated therein (and presumably 
he has) all that he can think of as reason for op- 
posing a limit on the duration of government con- 
trol after the war, then we should say that he must 
lose his case. Admitting that all he says is sound 
with respect to the reconstruction and new legis- 
after the war, still his reasons are 
not convincing. They are based entirely on the 
theory that in eighteen months (as provided by 
the Senate bill) or two years after the war (as 
provided by the House bill), not to mention the 
additional time between the actual cessation of 
hostilities, when it is known that the war is over, 
and the formal signing of a treaty of peace which 
marks its legal close, Congress will not have time 
to enact the legislation necessary before the roads 
are handed: back to their owners. Probably Con- 
gress would not find the time in two years or even 
three years to settle this matter unless some time 
limit were provided. The obligation on the gov- 
‘fmment is to restore the roads to their owners 
aS soon as possible. The way to do this is to say 
that it must be done within a certain time after 
the necessity for government control has passed. 

> case, in a nutshell, is this: The government 
er the railroads for purposes connected with 
er, and for those purposes only. It was 
that this be done and nobody is objecting. 
* soon after the coming of peace as it can be 
\:thout, in view of existing conditions, work- 


lation necessary 
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ing hardship or injustice, the railroads should be 
restored to their owners. A year and a half or two 
years is ample time for this period of readjustment 
and for necessary legislation, especially in view of 
the fact that this does not include the time before 
the actual signing of a treaty of peace, but when, 
nevertheless, it is known that peace has come to 
stay. It will be ample time not only for legislation 
actually necessary, but for other legislation thought 
wise in view of the experience gained in war opera- 
tion. 

There is nothing now to justify the passage of 
this bill without a provision fixing the time when 
the roads shall be returned to their owners. There 
is every reason why such a provision should be in- 
serted and that the time shall be reasonably short. 
If, before the time fixed expires, some situation 
arises that would seem to make it wise to extend 
the time, Congress, which fixed it originally, may 
extend it. If the situation at that time is not seri- 
ous enough to insure such an extension, then it 
certainly cannot be serious enough for us to worry 
about now so long before it arrives. Mr. McAdoo 
talks like a man who has borrowed something and 
is trying to find reasons to justify his not paying it 
back. 


THE RATE-MAKING POWER. 

One of the most surprising things in a trans- 
portation situation that is full of surprises is the 
attitude of shippers toward the proposal of the 
administration to make the President the authority 
in the matter of freight rates. One would think 
they would be stirred to great excitement at this 
plan to curtail the power of the Commission and 
take from them the rights they have spent years 
in getting. They do oppose the plan when asked 
about it, but they do not seem to be greatly ex- 
cited and they take no action. Their inertia is 
likely to result in the passage of the bill as drawn, 
for, while the plan has some violent opponents in 
Congress, it cannot be expected that enough mem- 
bers to defeat it will oppose it merely on economic 
theory. What induces votes in Congress is the 
expression of opinion by the public and the folks 
back home. 

We are not sure whether this lack of action is 
due to mere apathy and lack of leadership or to 
ignorance of what the plan means. It would seem 
almost impossible that the reason could be ignor- 
ance, and yet if that is not the reason why are not 
some of the radicals, who usually want even more 
than the shipper is entitled to, on their toes in this 
matter? They seem no more excited than the 
moderates. 

At least some of those who usually speak and 
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act for shippers, wé are sure, do not appreciate the 
seriousness of the step that is about to be taken, 
One of them, speaking of the Senate bill in a 
letter, says: “It is not just what we want, but if 
the matter is properly handled I believe that the 
Commission and the public generally will accept 
the rates initiated by McAdoo as a formal matter. 
The President operating the roads and in actual 
control of the property is probably the correct 
party to initiate rates, because he controls the car- 
rier, technically speaking. I wish the entire power 
of initiating rates, however, was reserved in ‘the 
railroad company. If that be impossible then it 
is greatly to be desired that final jurisdiction shall 
remain with the Commission.” 


Another prominent representative of shippers 
told the writer that his idea was that under the 
Senate bill the present routine of procedure would 
not be changed at all except that the President, 
instead of the carriers, would propose increases in 
rates for the shippers to fight. He was not wor- 
ried. 

These and other expressions indicate that the 
géneral idea is that the bill proposes merely that 
the President, through the Director-General, may 
initiate rates, in the same sense that the carriers 
now initiate them, and that shippers will have 
ample opportunity to be heard before the advances 
go into effect. That is absolutely not the case. 
The Senate bill provides that the President may 
not only propose but put into effect by any means 
he sees fit, a change in rates. After the rate is in 
effect and the shipper is paying the increase, he 
may make complaint to the Commission. If the 
Commission sees fit to reverse the President it 
may then do so. The House bill differs from the 
Senate bill in that it does not give the Commis- 
sion power to reverse the President, but merely to 
make recommendations to him after a hearing. 
The President can then change his mind if he 
desires. 

The Senate bill-sounds better than the House 
bill because it preserves the form of the Commis- 
sion’s authority. But anybody with a bit of knowl- 
edge about how things are done knows the Com- 
mission is not going to reverse the President. That 
provision is not worth the paper it is written on. 
Even if it did amount to something, the hearing 
should come before the rates are effective, and not 
afterward. And even if the Senate bill is satis- 
factory, the House bill is not to be forgotten and 
no one knows which bill, if either, will become the 
law. If shippers have any ideas as to what is good 
for them they should be making them known. 

To those who think that under the Senate bill 
the present routine of practice would not be in- 
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terfered with, we can only say that we do n 
know what the practice would be under the ne 
law, and neither do they, and neither docs any 
body else. We only know what the bills say, an 
that is all anybody knows. It may be that the 
President would exercise the power it is proposed 
to give him seldom and wisely, but nobody knows 
The plan is wrong in principle and there is n 
reason for confidence that it would work fairly in 
practice. 

The Senate bill says: 

“Whenever in his opinion the public interest te. 
quires, the President may initiate rates. by filing 
the same with the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion.~Said rates shall be fair, reasonable and just 
and shall take effect at such time and upon such 
notice as he may direct; but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall, upon complaint, ente 
upon a hearing concerning the justness and reason 
ableness of so much of any order of the President 
as establishes or changes any rate, fare, charge o 
classification of any carrier under federal contrd 
and may consider all the facts and circumstance 
existing at the time of the making of the rate 
After full-hearing the Commission may make suct 
findings and order as are authorized by the act t 
regulate commerce, as amended.” 

The House*bill says: 

“Until and except so far as the President shal 
from time to time otherwise .order, the rates, fares 
charges, classifications, regulations and practices qd 
carriers under federal control shall during th 
period of federal control continue to be and to bi 
determined as hitherto. But when in the judg 
ment of the President it is necessary in the publi 
interest he may initiate rates, fares, charges, classi 
fications, regulations and practices or change 
therein by filing the same with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission in such form and at such tim 
and upon such notice as he shall direct. All rates 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations and prac 
tices, or changes therein, so ordered shall be fait, 
reasonable and just; and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall upon complaint make investiga 
tion and grant full hearings concerning the fait 
ness, justness and reasonableness of any rates 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations and prac 
tices, or changes therein so ordered by the Presi 
dent and shall make report of its finding and rec 
ommendations concerning the same (which find 
ing and recommendations shall prima facie )f 
taken as correct) to the President for such acti! 
as the President may deem required in the publi 
interest.” 


All of what is thus proposed in these bills mighi 
(Continued on page 359) 
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The Rate-Making Power.—The man 
who is willing to try anything once 
is supposed to be the one who will 
go farthest in anything he may un- 
dertake. Shippers have tried unre- 
strained rate-making power once, that 
once being in the case of the demur- 
rage tariffs that were supposed to 
have become effective January 21. 
The foolish man is supposed to be 
the one who allows the bee to sting 
him twice in the same place. Some of those who have 
looked at the House compensation bill’s rate-making sec- 
tion believe terse language, no matter how inelegant, is 
fully warranted. Those who remember about the drooling 
Stuarts of England should be able to recall how nearly 
every temporal and spiritual power was claimed for the 
king on the ground that he needed it successfully to carry 
on meritorious enterprises. It is not necessary to recall 
what happened to Charles I, because there is nothing in 
connection with the operation or regulation of railroads 
that would warrant any suggestion that Chairman Sims 
and his colleagues need decapitation, either political or 
physical. However, mistakes resulting from an excess of 
zeal, it may be suggested, hurt just as much as the 
other kind. Railroad presidents have suggested that it 
is awful for them to have to live under a law that author- 
izes the suspension of rates initiated by them, thereby 
causing the railroads to “lose” revenue they so much 
need. Now comes Chairman Sims, in his report, saying 
it would be “unseemly” for the Commission to “override” 
the President in the use of his war powers. Nobody, 
probably, will deny the accuracy of that proposition. 
Several, however, will snort at the idea of rate-making 
being any part of the war power, especially in view of 
the fact that it is a purely legislative function. If it is 
part of the war power, then so also is the laying of other 
taxes. According to sundry and divers veracious chron- 
iclers, the Stuarts and Parliament split largely because 
the lawmakers insisted that the king, as commander-in- 
chief, had to depend on the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment for supplies; that if the supplies were not forth- 
coming, the war would have to stop, even if the king had 
other views. One of the ideas was that he had power 
to require subjects to pay taxes disguised as “ship money,” 
even when their representatives in Parliament did not lay 
the taxes. But aside from the question of power there 
is that of expediency. The fiasco with regard to demur- 
Tage, due wholly to the fact that Mr. McAdoo di not 
give parties interested an opportunity to be fully heard, 
it is suggested, should cause shippers emphatically to 
advise their senators and representatives that better re- 
sults will come if the regular routine with regard to the 
Making of rates is followed during the war. 















































Object of the Railroad Bill—The one point on which 
Practically all traffic men agree, whether shippers or rail- 
tad men, is that the primary object of the compensation 
bill is or should be the furnishing of a plan whereby the 
sovernnient will be saved from the burden of having to 
buy th railroads it has seized. Unless legislation is 
adopted providing compensation, the owners of the rail- 
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roads will have to. go into the ordinary, courts and sue 
either for the return of their property or payment there- 
for. The existing laws make no provision for the gov- 
ernment renting railroads. The advocates of government 
ownership, if they were wise, it has been suggested, would 
stand “pat” and say there should be no legislation except 
to pay for the railroads as going concerns, with transfer 
of title in fee to the government, by the rules for the 
condemnation of private property for public use, which, 
of course, is government use. -The injection of the ques- 
tion of rate-making, if the country were not at war, would 
be set down as an effort by the President’s advisers to 
usurp the powers of Congress. 





The Zone Coal System.—Fuel Administrator Garfield, in 
his efforts to prevent the cross-hauling of coal, has tem- 
porarily divided the country into zones, thereby unex- 
pectedly giving the traffic managers of commercial organ- 
izations an addition to their duties. For instance, he 
has cut the two Kansas Cities from the Illinois coal field 
as a source of supply for fuel. His idea is that they 
should obtain their fuel from Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. Kansas City objects to being placed at the 
mercy of Kansas mine operators, as users of slack coal 
term this assignment to the mines in Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas as sources of supply. Therefore, R. D. 
Sangster and other men had to come to Washington and 
talk with the fuel administrator about the matter. Other 
Kansas City men of light and leading also came, but. 
Sangster was their transportation adviser. Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo fully approves the scheme of creating zones 
and about everybody accepts that as a good solution. 
However, looking at the map to find mines and railroads, 
it is suggested, is not going to result in an equitable 
arrangement. The Kansas mines, the Kansas City people 
assert, do not produce enough slack coal to supply them. 
The Kansas operators, they asserted, will make no con- 
tract on any basis other than that of the buyer taking 
fifty per cent slack and fifty per cent run ‘of mine. In 
other words, the Kansas City protestants declare the Kan- 
sas operators are doing as the grocer who has sugar to 
sell was doing before Hoover put a check on him—re- 
quiring them to buy a ton of run of mine, which they 
do not want, for every ton of slack provided. A year or 
more ago the Alton threw a monkey wrench into that 
adjustment by making a low rate on slack from the IIli- 
nois field to Kansas City. The Kansas operators tried 
to have the low rate suspended, but failed. Now the fuel 
administrator is giving them the Kansas City market by 
forbidding the transportation of Illinois coal to the Mis- 
souri River, regardless of the rates published by the 
Alton, hence Sangster’s trip to Washington. 





Effect of Illinois Rate Decision.—According to reports 
coming to Washington, the U. S. Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Illinois rate case has stimulated jobbers in various 
states to increased efforts to take business away from 
competitors who must do business across state lines. For 
instance, enterprising Lincoln business men are establish- 
ing branch houses in small communities in Nebraska so 
as to obtain the benefit of a combination of interstate 
and Nebraska rates. The combination of carload inter- 
state rate to the local point, plus the local state L. C. L. 
distributing rate out, makes lower than the interstate 
carload in and the L. C. L. interstate carload out of 
Omaha to destinations in Nebraska. Lincoln is one of 
the specifically named points from which the carriers 
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must maintain rates that do not discriminate against the 
Council Bluffs jobber. The Lincoln jobber cannot beat 
his rival who has to use interstate rates in and out by 
shipping from his main house. However, the local point 
near Lincoln is not one of the points specifically named 
in the Iowa-Nebraska Shreveport decision. Therefore, the 
Lincoln man can ship from his branch house, within mutor 
distance of his main house, on a combination that makes 
lower than his competitor who cannot easily avail him- 
self of the branch-house plan of avoiding the payment 
of the higher rates prescribed by the federal regulating 
body. Wherever a branch house is established a new 
Shreveport situation is created. Under the rule laid down 
in the Illinois case, the Commission cannot condemn a 
whole body of state rates as creating a discrimination. 
It must take each point separately and point out wherein 
there is discrimination. Then, when it has assembled its 
facts, it may order the discrimination removed. When 
that is done the jobber determined to obtain the benefit 
of lower state rates must move on to another town. The 
new rule condemns the federal body to a stern chase 
after constantly shifting centers of discrimination. Per- 
haps, in a few years, that fact will cause the situation to 
be cured by legislation. 


Highways Transport Committee.—The Highways Trans- 
port Committee, organized last summer to study methods 
whereby trucks could be used to supplement the steam 
railroads in the making of terminal deliveries in con- 
gested districts, has extended its field to cover interurban 
transportation. It is advocating the clearing of country 
roads of snow so there will be uninterrupted movement 
of trucks at all times. Pennsylvania took steps to clear 
the improved highways of the state during the recent 
blizzards, and the committee believes it was an expendi- 
ture of money that was well worth while. The congestion 
of the railroads, it is believed, will give an enormous 
impetus to hard road building. Illinois has plans calling 
for the construction of 4,400 miles of such roads, over 
which heavy trucks carrying from five to ten tons of 
freight can move with comparative ease. The fact that 
many big department stores, chain groceries, restaurants 
and chain drug stores are hauling their supplies in motor 
trucks is well known. With the states clearing away 
the snow and extending the mileage of hard-surface roads, 
it seems to be only a question of short time when much 
of the class rate traffic of the country takes. to motor 
trucks instead of the freight car. That, it is believed, 
will be true in larger measure than now suspected, if 
the development of barge transportation takes place in 
the measure contemplated by General Black, chief of 
engineers of the army, who supervises river and harbor 
improvement. A. E. H. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A summary of the returns by 98 big railroads for De- 
cember given out by the Commission February 12 shows a 
continuance of the effect of bad weather on the revenue 
and expenses of the carriers. The revenue for the coun- 
try as a whole increased from $140,283,043 to $149,272,978; 
expenses from $97,772,344 to $119,080,090, causing a fall 
in the net from $42,510,699 to $30,192,888, or from $400 to 
$283 per mile. The operating income fell from $36,353,377 
to $21,442,515, or from $342 to $201 per mile. 
In the eastern district the revenue rose from $68,431,774 
to $72,063,805; expenses from $51,594,141 to $63,596,636, 
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causing the net to fall from $16,837,633 to $8,467,16°, or 
from $547. to. $275 per mile. The operating income fel] 
from $14,118,598 to $5,063,583, or from $459 to $16: per 
mile. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from 
$25,852,316 to $28,801,102; expenses from $15,539,517 to 
$18,617,765, and the net fell from $10,312,799 to $10,183,337, 
or from $433 to $427 per mile. The income dropped from 
$9,270,192 to $8,460,403, or from $389 to $355 per mile of 
road. 

In the western district the revenue went up from $45- 
998,953 to $48,408,071; expenses from $30,638,686 to $86, 
865,689, and the net declined from $15,360,267 to $11,542- 
382, or from $297 to $222 per mile. The income fell ffom 
$12,964,587 to $7,918,529, or from $250 to $152 per mile. 

For the country as a whole for the twelve months end- 
ing with December the revenue increased from $1,667,727, 
209 to $1,846,525,349; expenses from $1,113,681,561 to 
$1,342,679,099, causing a fall in the net from $554,045,648 
to $503,846,250, or from $5,219 to $4,729 per mile. The in- 
come fell from $480,766,175 to $409,155,594, or from $4,529 
to $3,841 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $843,476, 
389 to $926,115,779; expenses from $584,030,841 to $713, 
227,105, causing a decline in the net from $259,445,548 to 
$222,888,674, or from $8,433 to $7,239 per mile. ‘The in- 
come fell from $225,571,259 to $181,584,649, or from $7,332 
to $5,898 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $278,703, 
549 to $320,573,451; expenses from $176,146,611 to $214, 
146,416 and the net from $102,556,938 to $106,429,035, or 
from $4,325 to $4,468 per mile. The income, however, 
took a small fall from $90,656,861 to $88,567,907, or from 
$3,824 to $3,718 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue went up from $545, 
547,271 to $589,834,119; expenses from $353,504,109 to 
$415,305,578, causing a decline in the net from $192,043,162 
to $174,528,541, or from $3,716 to $3,361 per mile. The 
income went down from $164,538,055 to $139,003,038, or 
from $3,184 to $2,677. 

The returns from the 98 railroads with a mileage of 
106,614 are from a little less than half the mileage of the 
railroads having operating revenues in excess of one 
million dollars a year. Returns from 87 other railroads 
are expected and when. they are in hand the results for 
the calendar and fiscal years 1917, which are now coinci- 
dent, will be a matter of record. The monthly reports 
since September have shown a declining net revenue and 
a diminishing income. The shrinkage has. been due to 
the rising cost of labor and materials. In other words, 
there has been no diminution in the volume of traffic 
handled, but the expense of handling it has gone up to 
such an extent that what will be left for the stockholders 
at the end of 1917 will probably be $75,000,000 less than 
in the calendar year 1916. The returns for December are 
always bad unless the weather happens to be exception 
ally fine. December, 1917, will always be remembered as 
probably the worst December for 40 years. It was almost 
impossible to get freight over the road and what was de- 
livered was moved to destination at a much higher unit 
cost per ton than in the more normal months. 


N. 1. T. L. MEETING. 
The National Industrial Traffic League will hold its 
spring meeting in Chicago, at the Hotel La Salle, March 
21 and 22. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 








—_— 


RATES ON SOAP 


In a report on No. 8549, J. B. Williams Co. vs. Hartford 
& New Haven Transportation Co. et al., opinion No. 4904, 
48 I. C. C., 269-74, the Commission has condemned as un- 
lawful classification ratings and rates on soap from Glas- 
tonbury and East Hartford, Conn., to destinations in South- 
ern Classification territory as being in contravention of 
the second Cummins amendment of August 9, 1916, because 
based on values declared by the shipper and without au- 
thorization by the Commission. The Southern Classifica- 
tion provides ratings on soap in containers other than 
glass and earthenware, any quantity, based wholly on 
values declared by the shipper. 

The carriers involved in this case have not asked for 
or received authority from the Commission to publish re- 
leased rates on soap. The Commission, in holding the 
rates to be unlawful, followed the line of reasoning used 
in Express Rates, Practices, etc., 43 I. C. C., 510, and Live 
Stock Classification, 47 I. C. C., 335. 

The record, the Commission said, does not furnish a 
satisfactory basis for the fixing of rates. The case is to be 
held open pending the publication of rates in conformity 
with the conclusions—namely, released rates, if the car- 
riers think they should have such rates, or any other they 
think would meet the text of the law. 


RATES ON CUT STONE 


An echo of the Industrial Railways case was created 
when the Commission handed out a report on No. 9053, 
Ohio Cut Stone Co. vs. New York Central et al., and Sub- 
No. 1, Ohio Quarries Co. vs. Same, opinion No. 4897, 48 
I. C. C., 69-74, which the Commission dismissed because 
the rates on cut stone from complainants’ plant near Am- 
herst, O., composed of all or a portion of the Lorain & 
Southern’s rates between the complaining company’s plant 
and Lake Shore Junction, O., had not been shown to be 
unreasonable per se; nor was the refusal of the New York 
Central to make an allowance greater than $2.07 per car 
to the Lorain & Southern unjustly discriminatory; nor 
was the undue prejudice to the Ohio Quarries Company 
found in Lorain & Southern vs. Lake Shore, 37 I. C. C., to 
have existed on and after April 1, 1914, shown to have 
damaged the complainant. 

The complaining stone company is a company affiliated 
With the Ohio Quarries Company, which in turn controls 
the Lorain & Southern. The two stone companies are in 
competition with the Cleveland Stone Company, the plant 
of which is situated on the quarry branch of the Lake 
Shore, now the. New York Central. When the Commis- 
8l0n’s since whittled away decision in the Industrial Rail- 
Way’s case was made, the Lake Shore cut off the allowance 
to the Lorain & Southern. It continued, however, to oper- 
ate its branch into the Cleveland Stone Company’s plant. 
On formal complaint the Commission found that that was 
undue prejudice to the Ohio Quarries Company and or- 
dered the Lake Shore to remove it. The trunk line elected 
to remove it by requiring the Cleveland Stone Company to 


bear the cost of operating the quarry branch and to pay 
interest on the cost of the branch. At the same time it 
made an allowance of $2.07 to the Lorain & Southern, 
which made a local charge on the traffic of its proprietary 
and affiliated company of $2.50 per car, contending that 
the Lake Shore should increase its allowance to the Lorain 
& Southern. 

In no case, says the report, is there ground for giving 
the Lorain & Southern more than the cost of the work it 
does for the complaining company, affiliated as it and the 
industrial line are. 

The Commission’s report makes the point that -neither 
the New York Central nor the industrial road showed 
computations of cost in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the Commission in Chicago, West Pullman 
& Southern, hence no figures are available whereby the 
Commission can determine whether the allowance of $2.07 
amounts to a removal of the undue prejudice, as ordered 
in the Lorain & Southern case. 


RATES ON BRICK 


In No. 7424 and Sub-Nos. 1 and 2 of the same, Abel & 
Roberts vs. Missouri Pacific, opinion No. 4905, 48 I. C. C., 
275-6, on rehearing, the Commission has reversed its for- 
mer findings that certain shipments of brick from Buffalo 
and Coffeyville, Kan., to Lincoln, Neb., had been over- 
charged, and has dismissed the complaints. The former 
decision went upon the ground that the shipments were of 
ordinary brick, while as a matter of fact they are what is 
known in the trade as vitrified. As such they were sub- 
ject to a higher rate than the ordinary brick. One of the 
witnesses for the complainants testified that all the brick 
handled by his company were known as vitrified. There- 
fore the former decision that they were not vitrified was 
not warranted, says the report. 


WESTERN CEMENT RATES 


In Commissioner Daniels’ report on No. 8182, Western 
Cement Case, Opinion No. 4902, 48 I. C. C. 201-65, the Com- 
mission said it was convinced a strict distance adjust- 
ment would be too rigid for universal application within 
Western Trunk Line territory. It was also convinced that 
no grouping plan that would be even approximately just 
had been presented, each grouping being obviously colored 
by self interest. Therefore it adopted a combination of 
distance and grouping, using the combination suggested 
by the Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association as the basis. 
That suggestion was worked out by B. L. Glover, its traf- 
fic manager; C. R. Hillyer, W. E. Lamb, J. H. Fishback 
and L. T. Sunderland, its attorneys. 

The central thought in that plan is to regard certain 
rates as keys to the whole situation and then to require 
the carriers to check in intermediate rates by using the 
distance scales for territories I and II, devised by Dr. 
Lorenz of the Commission’s staff, such distance rates to be 
used as maxima. Necessary fourth section orders are 
proposed to cover departures from the long and short haul 
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rule caused by the use of this combination of grouping 
and distance scales. , 

When the transportation is from one scale territory to 
the other the average of the two is to be applied at points 
between the two key points. Ordinarily the average of the 
two is to be ascertained by the ordinary arithmetical 
process. In instances where the use of the more intricate 
proportional method of ascertaining the average of the 
two scales will make fourth section departures unneces- 
sary the more complicated method is to be used. 

Desiring to make assurance doubly sure, the Commis- 
sion has varied its procedure by setting down this case for 
argument on the report February 25, the proposed order 
respecting rates and the necessary fourth section orders 
needed to carry the scheme into effect. 

For greater definiteness the boundaries of scale I ter- 
ritory have been described as follows: From Milwaukee, 
Wis., northwesterly to Rugby Junction, Wis., via the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; thence southerly via the Soo 


line through Waukesha and Burlington, Wis., to the in-, 


tersection of that railroad with the North Western; thence 
westerly via the North Western and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, through Caledonia and Rockton, IIL, 
to Freeport, Ill.; thence westerly via the Illinois Central 
to Dubuque, Iowa; thence southerly through Dubuque 
along the western bank of the Mississippi River to the 
Ohio River; thence northeasterly following the Ohio River 
to the Wabash River; thence northerly following the In- 
diana-Illinois boundary line to Lake Michigan; and thence 
along the west shore of Lake Michigan to the point of 
beginning. 

“We are convinced upon the record,’ says the report, 
“that within this territory a lower scale of rates should 
prevail than in the territory west and north thereof. Scale 
II is to be applied in the rest of Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritory east of the Missouri River. The boundaries of the 
territory within which scale II is to apply are: From 
St. Louis, Mo., following the line of the Missouri Pacific 
through Kansas City, Mo.; thence following the Missouri 
River through Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, Iowa; thence 
the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
through Sioux Falls, S. D.; thence via the Great Northern 
through Willmar, Minn., to and including Duluth, Minn.; 


thence along the south shore of Lake Superior, through - 


the straits connecting Lakes Superior, Huron and Michi- 
gan, and thence along the west shore of Lake Michigan 
southerly as far as Milwaukee; thence following the line 
of demarcation of scale I territory on the west to the 
point of beginning.” 

Other points in the decision are as follows: 

All rates shall be “between” points, not one rate in one 
direction and another in the reverse. 

The rates from the Kansas gas belt to points east of the 
Missouri River within scale II territory shall be upon the 
level of scale II. That brings the 5 cent rate to Kansas 
City up to 7.7 cents. 

Alpena and Newaygo, Mich., being within the highest 
rated subdivision of Central Freight Association territory, 
take those rates. Alpena, Newago and Steelton, known 
as the Michigan mills, are entitled to joint through rates 
to destinations in Wisconsin north of scale I territory and 
scale II rates to Milwaukee as the basis. 


Rates from producing points in southern Michigan and 
Indiana to Chicago should be upon scale I as maximum. 

The Chicago distance is the proper one to apply from 
Buffington, even if the Chicago, Elgin & Joliet is not a 
party to the Lowery tariff and the distance via that road 
to Milwaukee is substantially the same as from La Salle, 
because that road treats all traffic on the same basis. 

The decision leaves undisturbed the adjustment whereby 
the Kansas gas belt mills, including the Dewey, Okla., 
mills, take the same rate to interstate destinations. 

Two scales are to apply west of scale II territory, west 
and northwest of the Missouri River, the Commission ac- 
cepting the Burlington’s suggestion on that point. But 
the Burlington 140 per cent scale is regarded as too high, 
so scale III rates are to be used in the following described 
area: Following the western boundary of scale II terri- 
tory from St. Louis, Mo., to Granite Falls, Minn.; thence 
northwesterly via the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway through Ortonville and Graceville, Minn., 
to the mprthern boundary of South Dakota; thence west 
along said boundary line to its intersection with the 
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Edgeley-Aberdeen branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 3t. 
Paul Railway; thence southerly along the line of said 
railway through Aberdeen, Redfield, Wolsey, Mitchell and 
Tripp, S. D., to Yankton, S. D.; thence westerly along the 
Missouri River as far as it forms the boundary line be. 
tween South Dakota and Nebraska; thence southerly 
through O’Neill, Spalding, Central City, Grand Island, 
Hastings and Lester, Neb.; thence southeast through Be. 
loit, Kan., and Salina, Kan.; thence southerly through Me. 
Pherson, Kan., and Hutchinson, Kan.; thence south fol- 
lowing the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway to the 
northern boundary line of Oklahoma; thence east along 
said boundary line to the western boundary line of Mis- 
souri, with a departure from the geographical boundary 
line at Dewey, Okla., so as to include that point within 
seale III territory; thence south along the western bound- 
ary line of Missouri to its intersection with the line of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway; thence northeasterly 
via said railroad through Springfield, Mo., to its point of 
intersection with the Missouri Pacific Railway near St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Scale IV territory includes that portion of Colorado lying 
east of a line drawn north and south through Trinidad, 
Canon City, Cripple Creek and Denver; thence north to the 
Colorado-Wyoming state line; and also the balance of 
Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota lying west of the 
western boundary of scale III territory. Scale IV is the 
same as the”Burlington 160 per cent scale, with certain 
modifications for distances less than 80 miles. A portion 
of Montana and Wyoming is included within scale IV 
territory. 

No distinction is made in rates for hauls over more than 
one line because the carriers themselves have made no 
such distinction. 

When a producing point is on a boundary, the direction 
of the movement governs the rate. When the destination 
is not in either of the territories created by the boundary, 
then the rate is to be the scale of the territory lying near- 
est to the destination; where the movement, as, for in- 
stance, from St. Louis and Hannibal, to scale II points in 
Minnesota, is through scale I and II territories, the rate 
shall be the average of the two. A similar rule, mutatis 
mutandi, is to be applied to destinations on boundary 
lines. For the purposes of this report Hannibal and St. 
Louis are to be regarded as on the boundary between 
scales I and II and Sugar Creek and Bonner Springs as 
on the line between II and III and Steelton on the bound- 
ary of scale II. Sugar Creek and Bonner Springs are to 
take the same rates for line hauls in all directions. 

Fifty thousand pounds is to be considered the minimum. 
If a minimum of 38,000 pounds or less is established the 
rates shall be increased 13 per cent. Where the rate is 
not made with reference to key points, as, for instance, to 
territories III and IV, the average via the short-line work- 
able route shall be used. Carriers are expected to estab- 
lish joint through rates via all reasonable available direct 
lines. 

Gilmore City, Ia., is to take 1.5 cents over Mason City, 
upon a movement to St. Paul; to Milwaukee, Madison, 
Chicago, Wausau, Escanaba, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Sioux City, one cent; Omaha, % of a cent, and Sioux Falls, 
two cents. 

The report finds no reason for continuing the making 
of rates via gateways on the Missouri on the principle of 
a combination of locals, wherefore that principle disap- 
pears in so far as cement is concerned. But as to St. 
Paul, the finding is that the combination of locals may be 
continued on cement to St. Paul for beyond, to destinations 
beyond the scale territories. 

Because Mr. Daniels considers the record inadequate no 
finding was made with regard to switching rates on deliv- 
eries within congested terminals, a phase of the subject 
earnestly pressed upon the Commission on the theory that 
there should be a reflection in the rates to country des 
tinations and terminal destinations of the difference 
cost of mak:ng deliveries. Mr. Daniels remarked that no 
satisfactory method for determining terminal cost had 
ever been made. , 

Compliance with the orders, it is believed, will result 12 
the raising of the Illinois cement rates, although, as said in 
the report, when the investigation was ordered, there was 
no thought of placing in issue the relationship betwee2 
state and interstate rates. But the Commission says that 
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if there is to be a solution, approximately the same level 
of rates must prevail. The Illinois level, it is remarked, 
is below the C. F. A. scale and Lorenz scale I. The rates 
were voluntarily established by the carriers. The infer- 
ence, then, is that they must be brought up, although the 
proposed orders do not specifically command disregard of 
the Illinois rates; nor is there any statement in the report 
that specifically says any of the rates are state-compelled. 

If the Illinois rates are brought up, however, it will be 
because the carriers choose to make the effort, not be- 
cause they have been definitely ordered -to disregard any 
Illinois statute, if there be one pertaining to cement. 
Lorenz scale I, it is observed, would put Illinois on a sub- 
stantial parity with the rest of the C. F. A. territory. 

Individual cases disposed of in the report conform to 
the general disposition. In I. and S. No. 960, Cement to 
Sallisaw, the rates in effect immediately prior to September 
5, 1917, are to be restored. The higher rates named in 
the suspension orders were allowed to become effective on 
the expiration of the statutory period. 

In I. and S. No. 950, Cement from Ada, Okla., the car- 
riers are required to cancel the suspended tariffs. 

In No. 8490, Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & 
T. et al., the carriers are to establish rates from Ada to 
Western Trunk Line destinations not more than five cents 
higher than from Kansas gas belt mills. 

The key point rates carried in the proposed order are 
as follows: 
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The scales required in the checking in of intermediate 
rates are as follows: 


PROPOSED DISTANCE SCALES FOR CEMENT, WESTERN 
TRUNK LINE TERRITORY AND ADJACENT 
TERRITORY. 

[Scale I, Illinois and Southern Wisconsin; scale II, northern 
isconsin, northern Michigan, southern Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, eastern Kansas, eastern Nebraska and eastern South 
Dakota; scale III, northern Minnesota, North Dakota and terri- 
tory west and southwest of territory to which scale II applies, 
SO far as necessary to adjust rates involved in this proceeding. 
Minimum weight, 50,000 pounds; rates in cents per 100 pounds. ] 
Miles. Scale I. Scale IT. Seale III. 
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101- 110 
111- 120 
121- 130 
131- 140 
141- 150 
151- 160 
161- 170 
171- 180 
181- 190 
191- 200 
201- 210 
211- 220 
221- 230 
231- 240 
241- 250 
260 

270 

280 

281- 290 
291- 300 
301- 310 
311- 320 
321- 330 
331- 340 
341- 350 
351- 360 
361- 370 
371- 380 
381- 390 
391- 400 
401- 410 
411- 420 
421- 430 
431- 440 
441- 450 
451- 460 
461- 470 
471- 480 
481- 490 
491- 500 
501- 520 
521- 540 
541- 560 
561- 580 
581- 600 
601- 620 
621- 640 
641- 660 
661- 680 
681- 700 
701- 720 
721- 740 
741- 760 
761- 780 
781- 800 
801- 820 
821- 840 
841- 860 
861- 880 
881- 900 
901- 920 
921- 940 
941- 960 
961- 980 
981-1,000 
1,001-1,020 
1,021-1,040 
1,041-1,060 
1,061-1,080 
1,081-1,100 
1,101-1,120 
1,121-1,140 
1,141-1,160 
1,161-1,180 
1,181-1,200 
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*This represents the terminal charge. 


LIVE STOCK FROM NASHVILLE 


I. & S. NO. 1041 (48 I. C. C., 277-282) 
Submitted Nov. 2, 1917. Opinion No. 4906. 

1. Proposed increased proportional rates on live stock, in car- 
loads, from Nashville, Tenn., to the Ohio River crossings 
and to St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., for beyond, 
found not justified. ; 

2. Proposed cancellation of rates on hogs, in double-deck cars, 
from Nashville to the Ohio River crossings and to St. Louis, 
Mo., ard East St. Louis, Ill., found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled without prejudice to the pub- 
lication of rates which are substantially in accord with 
those suggested herein. 


Division 2, Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley 
BY DIVISION 2: 

By schedules filed to take effect March 13, 1917, re- 
spondent the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
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road Company proposed to increase certain proportional 
rates on live stock, in carloads, and to cancel its rates 
on hogs, in double-deck cars, from Nashville, Tenn., to 
the Ohio River crossings, and to St. Louis, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, Ill. Upon protest by Armour & Co., Swift & 
Co. and the National Live Stock Exchange the proposed 
schedules were suspended until February 11, 1918. Rates 
are stated in amounts per car. 

The present and the proposed rates from Nashville to 
representative destinations are shown below, together 
with the percentage of increase, if any: 
Cattle, 
horses, 


and 
mules. 


$53.00 
53.00 


Sheep. 


Double 
deck. 


Hogs. 


Double 
deck. 


$58.00 
* 


Single 
deck. 


$43.00 
43.00 


Single . 


To— 
Cincinnati, 
Present 
Proposed 
Increase, 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Present 
Proposed 
Increase, p. ct. 

Evansville, Ind.: 
ae 
Proposed 
Increase, p. ct. 

Paducah, Ky.: 
PROG ..ccccce 
Proposed 
Increase, 
Cairo, IIl.: 
Present 
Proposed aia 
Increase, p. ct. 

St. Louis, Mo.: 
POMS svcvcece 
Proposed 
Increase, p. ct. 


$53.00 
760.20 
14 


eee eeeee 
eeeeee 


erence 


30.00 35.00 
35.00 749.00 
17 40 


35.80 24.80 34.80 
35.00 749.00 
coves 41 40 


20.00 30.00 
‘ 35.00 749.00 
cove 75 63 


24.80 34.80 
35.00 749.00 
ean 41 40 


40.00 54.00 
. 60.00 75.00 
ecces 50 38 


31.00 
35.00 
12 


eeeee 
eee eee 


sete eeee 


eeeeee 


*No rates proposed. 

+ toaamai Classification basis, 140 per cent of single-deck 
rates. ma 

Respecting the circumstances which led to the publica- 
tion of increased rates, respondent shows that in 1913 
certain shippers at Franklin, Ky., complained that the 
rates on live stock from Franklin to Louisville exceeded 
those from Gallatin, Tenn., which latter rates were made 
by combination on Nashville. To satisfy that complaint 
the rates from Nashville to Louisville were increased on 
November 26, 1913. As the rates to the other Ohio River 
crossings were not correspondingly increased, an alleged 
undue prejudice against Louisville resulted. On January 
10, 1917, respondent increased its local rates and the 
Tennessee Central and the Louisville & Nashville in- 
creased their local and proportional rates from Nashville 
to the destinations here in question to the same basis as 
the proposed increased proportional rates. The proposed 
rates, therefore, are identical with respondent’s local rates 
and with the local and proportional rates of the other 
Nashville lines. The tariffs of the Tennesse2 Central and 
the Louisville & Nashville were not protested because the 
fact of their publication was unknown to protestants until 
after they had become effective. 

Respondent compares the proposed rates with the local 
rates on live stock from Nashville to destinations in the 
south for substantially similar distances, with rates from 
country shipping points in the south to Atlanta, Ga., the 
Ohio River crossings and certain other points, and also 
with the minimum carload earnings from Nashville to 
Ohio and Mississippi River crossings on various com- 
modities classed as dead freight. In view of the dis- 
similar circumstances and conditions, however, these com- 
parisons fall short of proving that the proposed increased 
proportional rates from Nashville are just and reasonable. 

In justification of the withdrawal of rates on hogs in 
double-deck cars it is stated for respondent that the south- 
ern roads generally refuse to accept such shipments be- 
cause of the added transportation risk, it being asserted 
that the upper deck impairs ventilation and that con- 
siderable loss results from suffocaion of hogs in the upper 
deck, It is contended that as respondent’s rates are stated 
in amounts per car instead of in cents per 100 pounds as 
in central freight association territory and in the west, 
shippers overload the cars to reduce the amount of freight 
per unit of 100 pounds. 

These contentions are denied by protestants, who show 
that it is the practice of shippers to points in central 
freight association territory not to exceed the minimum 
weights prescribed in the Eastern Live-Stock Case, 36 
I. C. C., 675 (The Traffic World, Dec, 18, 1915, p. 1250), 
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17,000 pounds for single-deck cars and 22,000 pounds for 
double-deck cars. They assert that single-deck cars are 
rarely loaded to the minimum for the reason that hogs 
arrive in better condition when loaded slightly below the 
minimum. It appears that of 5,840 single-deck cars of 
hogs received at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl., in 
July, 1916, 83 per cent weighed less than the minimum. 
With respect to the contention that the use of double-deck 
cars tends to increase losses due to overcrowding and 
suffocation, protestant Swift & Company shows that re. 
ports from its feeding stations indicate that of the total 
number of dead hogs removed from double-deck cars 80 
per cent are taken from the lower decks. The loss and 
damage claims against respondent on all live stock from 
October, 1910, to December, 1916, amounted to 3.7 per cent 
of its gross live-stock revenues and represented 8.9 per 
cent of the total loss and damage claims on all com- 
modities. Its live-stock traffic during that period included 
a large movement of horses and mules from the west to 
the south and equaled 1.95 per cent of its total tonnage. 


Another reason offered by respondent for the cancella- 
tion of rates on hogs in double-deck cars is that the south- 
ern roads own practically no double-deck cars. It is urged 
that the movement is seasonal and that they should not 
be required to supply this special equipment, which is 
unsuitable for the transportation of other commodities. 
Of the total*~shipments of hogs from Nashville between 
March 28, 1916, and March 28, 1917, to points to which both 
double-deck and single-deck rates applied, 64.39 per cent 
moved in single-deck cars and 35.61 per cent in double- 
deck cars. Protestants contend that the use of double- 
deck cars tends to reduce the empty car mileage by 
about one-third, as two double-deck cars will ordinarily 
carry a load equal to that of three single-deck cars, and 
urged that the proposed cancellation of rates is incon- 
sistent inasmuch as it is shown of record that respondent 
publishes rates on hogs in double-deck cars from various 
points other than Nashville to the Ohio River crossings 
and to St. Louis and East St. Louis, and also that such 
rates apply from Nashville to the Virginia Cities and to 
eastern trunk line and New England territories. Respond- 
ent retained rates on sheep in double-deck cars because 
it has been its experience that sheep are less susceptible 
to injury than are hogs. Witnesses in behalf of Nashville 
live-stock interests testified that the withdrawal of rates 
on’ hogs in double-deck cars would substantially injure the 
Nashville market, as many sales are conditioned upon 
shipment in that type of car. 


Protestants compare the present and the proposed rates 
with the rates prescribed in Investigation of Alleged Un- 
reasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160 (The Traffic 
World, Jan. 6, 1912, p. 3), referred to as the Oklahoma 
scale, and those prescribed in the Eastern Live Stock 
Case, supra, known as the C. F. A. scale. It is shown, 
for instance, that the proposed rate on hogs in single 
deck cars from Nashville to Evansville, Ind., is $35, while 
for the same distance the earnings would be $30.18 under 
the Oklahoma scale and $26.35 under the C. F. A. scale. 
Under these scales rates are published in cents per 100 
pounds and the earnings indicated are those for a mini- 
mum carload. Evidence was offered by, protestants to 
show that, generally speaking, the traffic density and 
revenues per mile of road of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis and the Louisville & Nashville exceed those 
of the principal lines in the southwest where the Okla- 
homa scale applies. 


We find that respondent has not justified the proposed 
cancellation of rates on hogs in double-deck cars or the 
proposed increased proportional rates. It is apparent, 
however, that some of the present rates are less than 
reasonable and that the rates as a whole should be re 
adjusted on a more equitable and consistent basis. The 
record shows that it is the general policy of the Nashville 
lines to maintain equal rates from Nashville to each of 
the Ohio River crossings Louisville to Cairo, inclusive, 
but the present rates are not uniform, those on hogs in 
single-deck cars, for example, ranging from $20 to Padu- 
cah to $34 to Louisville. The present rates on cattle 
and on sheep in single-deck cars and on hogs and sheep 
in double-deck cars present similar inconsistencies. The 
distances from Nashville to Cincinnati and St. Louis are 
approximately the same, and there are no facts of record 
which justify substantial differences in the rates to these 
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ints. No increases in the rates to Cincinnati are pro- 
posed except that on sheep in double-deck cars which 
respondent explains was published through error. It is 
stated, however, that a readjustment of the rates to Cin- 
cinnati is contemplated, but in order to avoid departure 
from the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section has 
pen deferred pending the establishment of increased 
rates from Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The proposed rates on cattle, horses and mules do not 
exceed the present rates, except to Louisville, Paducah, 
st, Louis and East St. Louis. Under the C. F. A. and 
the Oklalioma scales: the same rates per 100 pounds ap- 
ply on hogs and sheep in double-deck cars as on cattle. 
On hogs and sheep in single-deck cars the rates are 115 
per cent and 125 per cent, respectively, of those on like 
shipments in double-deck cars. In Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith 
Live Stock Commission Co. vs. R. R. Co., 47 I. C. C., 287 
(The Traffic World, Dec. 15, 1917, p. 1259), rates which 
substantially conform to the C. F. A. scale were found 
reasonable for application from points in Missouri to East 
St, Louis. Taking as a basis the proposed rates on cattle 
of $53 to Cincinnati and $35 to the Ohio River crossings 
and a hypothetical rate of $55 to St. Louis and East St. 
Louis, and applying thereto the rate relationships observed 
in the C. F. A. scale, the following rates would result. The 
table also shows for the purpose of comparison the rates 
per car under the C. F. A. scale for similar distances: 


Hogs and 
sheep, 
double 

deck, 
mini- 
mum 
22,000 


Sheep, 
single 
deck, 
mini- 


Hogs, 
single 
deck, 
mini- 
mum 
17,000 


Dis- 

From tance, 
Nashville to— miles. pounds, pounds. 
Cincinnati 300 53. $55.44 $49.27 
Cy. A. stale’ ..,.. 90 -70 J 33.24 
Ohio Riv. crossings*184 ‘ 32.65 
CF. A. 184 27.°6 
St. Louis 51.22 


C.F. A. scale 39.05 34.70 


*Average. 


The percentage relation of the hypothetical rates to the 
Ohio River crossings shown in the above table to the 
(. F. A. seale rates for similar distances is considerably 
lower than that of those to Cincinnati and St. Louis. It 
appears, however, that these rates would yield substan- 
tially higher earnings per ton-mile for the average haul 
of 184 miles than the average per ton-mile earnings of 
class I roads in the southern district on all live stock 
during the years 1911 to 1914, inclusive, for somewhat 
shorter average hauls, as shown by our annual reports. 
The proportional rates from Nashville apply to through 
trafic destined principally to points in Central Freight 
Association territory which, for the portion of the haul 
beyond the river crossings, is subject to the C. F. A. 
scale rates and minima. They may quite properly be 
somewhat less than the local rates and should bear a 
reasonable relation to the total through charges. It would 
seem that stating these rates in cents per 100 pounds 
Instead of in dollars per car would meet respondent’s 
assertion as to the tendency to overload, and contribute 
simplicity. We think that the proposed rates on cattle 
which are stated are substantially the same as the present 
tates and the rate relationships embodied in the C. F. A. 
scale fairly may be used as a basis for fixing reasonable 
maximum rates on other kinds of live stock. Respondent 
will be required to cancel the suspended schedules without 
prejudice to the publication of rates which will substan- 
tially conform with those suggested in the preceding table. 


OKLAHOMA-TEXAS COMMODITIES 


l AND S. NO. 1055. (48 I. C. C., 266-268) 
Submitted Dec. 4, 1917. Opinion No. 4903. 

Proposed increased rates on crushed limestone, in carloads, 
from Ada, Okla., and on potatoes, in carloads, from certain 
points in Oklahoma, to certain points in Texas found not 
justified. 

BY THE COMMISSION: 

By schedules, filed to take effect April 2, 1917, respond- 
‘ats proposed certain increases in the rates on scrap 
paper, in carloads, from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Dallas 
and Oak Cliff, Tex.; on crushed limestone, in carloads, 
ftom Ada, Okla., to numerous destinations in Texas; and 
on potatoes, in carloads, from points in the so-called 
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Shawnee district in Oklahoma to destinations in Texas 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway, designated as 
class group 14, extending from the Texas-Oklahoma state 
line to and including Amarillo, Tex., the points of origin 
and destination being grouped for rate-making purposes. 
Upon protest of the Oklahoma Traffic Association, Okla- 
homa Portland Cement Company, and the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma, the schedules were suspended 
until January 31, 1918. At the hearing the protests against 
the proposed rates on scrap paper were withdrawn. Re- 
spondents stated that it was their purpose to withdraw 
the suspended rates on crushed limestone and to continue 
in effect the present rates on that commodity; also that 
in order to avoid certain fourth section violations a rate 
of 31 cents per 100 pounds would be established on pota- 
toes, in carloads, in lieu of the 34-cent rate proposed in 
the suspended tariff. The burden of justifying the 31-cent 
rate was assumed by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf railways, hereinafter 
called respondents. Rates are stated in cents per 100 
pounds. 

‘Phe present rates on potatoes, in carloads, from and to 
the points mentioned is 25.5 cents. Practically the sole 
reason advanced by respondents in justification of the pro- 
posed rates was that they would remove certain discrimi- 
nations alleged to exist as between the rates from Okla- 
homa points to these destinations and the rates estab- 
lished from Texas points to the same destinations, follow- 
ing Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 
41 I. C. C., 83 (The Traffic World, August 19, 1916, p. 440). 
It was shown that prior to that decision the average rate 
on potatoes from Texas producing points to these desti- 
nations was 22.1 cents, while from points in Oklahoma 
to the same destinations at rate of 25.5 cents applied; 
that after the establishment of rates following thatecase 
the average rate from the Texas points was 33.81 cents, 
so that at present the rates from Oklahoma points average 
8.31 cents less than the rates from the Texas points, and 
if the proposed rate of 31 cents is allowed to become 
effective the rates from the Oklahoma points would aver- 
aZe 2.81 cents under the rates from the Texas points. 
From Sulphur Springs, Eagle Lake and Wharton, repre- 
sentative Texas producing points, to Shamrock, Groom 
and Amarillo, Tex., representative destinations in class 
group 14, for distances ranging from 416 to 708 miles, 
the average per car-mile revenue, based on the new Texas 
rates and a carload minimum of 24,000 pounds, is 13.92 
cents, while from Shawnee, representative of the Okla- 
homa points of origin to the same destinations, for an 
average distance of 267 miles, the per car-mile revenue 
under the present rate, based on the same minimum 
weight, is 23.42 cents, and under the proposed rate of 31 
cents would be 28.47 cents. From September 1, 1916, 
to August 31, 1917, no carload shipments of potatoes moved 
from Oklahoma to these destinations. It is asserted 
that this was not due to the rate situation, but to the fail- 
ure of the Oklahoma potato crop in that year. 


Protestants urge that the present rate has been in 
effect for over eight years; that the potatoes raised in 
Oklahoma must be marketed quickly because of their 
perishable character; that the principal markets are in the 
states to the north of Oklahoma, but that the Oklahoma 
potatoes are there displaced early in the season by pota- 
toes of a better quality coming from Missouri and Kansas 
and the balance of the crop must be marketed, if at all, 
in Texas; and that no special equipment is required, as 
the shipments move almost exclusively in stock cars at 
a season when the carriers are extensively engaged in 
hauling live stock. Exhibits were introduced by protest- 
ants showing rates on potatoes for similar distances in 
other sections of the country and rates in Texas under 
the so-called Shreveport scale with which the present 
rates compare favorably. The average ton-mile revenue of 
respondent Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on its Okla- 
homa interstate traffic in fruits and vegetables for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, was 12.4 mills for an average haul 
of 154 miles. For an average haul of 261 miles, stated to 
be the average distance from Shawnee to all the destina- 
tions, respondents’ ton-mile revenue under the present 
rate is 9.5 mills and under the proposed rate would be 
23.75 mills. 

We find that respondents have not justified the pro- 
posed increased rates on crushed limestone or potatoes. 
An order will be entered vacating the orders of suspen- 
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sion in so far as they relate to rates on scrap paper and 
requiring the cancellation of the other schedules under 
suspension herein. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


CASE NO. 5764 (48 I. C. C., 62-64) 
BASCOM-FRENCH COMPANY ET AL. VS. ATCHISON, 
TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Oct. 11, £908, teiakon No. 4895. 

On rehearing, rate of 34c per 100 lbs on yellow pine lumber 
and articles taking lumber rates, in carloads, from Texas 
and Louisiana producing territory to Las Cruces, N. M., 
not found unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

This case was originally decided June 14, 1915, 34 I. C. 
C., 388 (The Traffic World, July 10, 1915, p. 65). By a 
complaint, filed May 7, 1913, it was alleged that defend- 
ants’ rate of 34 cents per 100 pounds on lumber and arti- 
cles taking the same rates, in carloads, from points in 
eastern Texas and Louisiana to Las Cruces, N. Mex., was 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudi- 
cial, and reparation was asked. We found that the 34- 
cent rate was, and for the future would be, unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded or might exceed 28 cents. 
Reparation was denied. On November 2, 1915, upon peti- 
tion of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Rio 
Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe railroad companies, herein- 
after called petitioners, the case was reopened for further 
hearing, but our order remained in full force and effect. 
Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


The shipments originated at Lake Charles, Alexandria, 
and other points in Louisiana and at Beaumont, Dyersdale, 
and ether points in eastern Texas. They moved over de- 
fendants’ lines by way of Houston, Tex., and the Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway to El Paso, Tex., 
and by way of Sweetwater, Tex., and the Texas & Pacific 
Railway to El Paso, and thence to Las Cruces, a local 
point on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 44 miles north 
of El Paso, over the Rio Grande & El Paso Railroad, now 
the Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe, and the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe. All the lines of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe will be referred to hereinafter as the Santa 
Fe. 


For petitioners it was stated that for some time prior 
to March 9, 1911, the rate to Las Cruces from points of 
origin on the lines of defendants other than the Santa 
Fe was 34 cents, composed of a proportional rate of 18 
cents to El Paso, applicable on traffic for New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Mexico, and local rate of 16 cents from El 
Paso to Las Cruces. The Santa Fe was not a party to the 
18-cent proportional rate. From points on the Santa Fe 
a joint through rate of 34 cents applied by way of Sweet- 
water, Tex., and the Santa Fe through Belen, N. Mex., 
a longer haul than by way of El Paso. The rate by way 
of the Belen route was established, it is asserted for peti- 
tioners, in order to meet the rate through El Paso. In 1910 
Bascom-Porter Company, the predecessor of complainant 
Bascom-French Company, filed a complainant attacking 
petitioners’ 16-cent local rate from El Paso to Las Cruces. 
We found that rate to be unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded 10 cents. Bascom-Porter Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 24 I. C. C., 297 (The Traffic World, July 13, 1912, 
p. 85). Pending the decision in that case the 18-cent pro- 
portional rates to El Paso were canceled on traffic for New 
Mexico, and on March 9, 1911, a joint rate of 34 cents 
was established from the points of origin concerned, in- 
cluding stations on the Santa Fe, to Las Cruces by way 
of El Paso. On the same date the application -of the 34- 
cent rate by way of Belen was canceled. 


At the time the shipments moved and at present the 
local rates from the points concerned to El Paso over the 
routes of movement were and are 25 cents. At the time 
of movement a rate of 29 cents applied to Deming, N. 
Mex., a point located 88 miles northwest of El Paso, and 
served by the Southern Pacific and the El Paso & South- 
western companies and the Santa Fe. When the joint 
rate of 34 cents was established to Las Cruces by way of 
El Paso, the rate to Deming was increased to 34 cents, but 
the increase was found not justified in Deming Lumber 
Co. vs. S. P. Co., 24 I. C. C., 598 (The Traffic World, July 
27, 1912, p. 184). On October 1, 1915, after the expiration 
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of our order in that case, the rate to Deming was increase 
to 34 cents and that rate is still in effect. 

The distances from Lake Charles, a representative point, 
to El Paso and Las Cruces are 973 miles and 1,017 miles, 
respectively. Based on those distances and an average 
loading of 48,000 pounds, the 25-cent rate to El Paso yields 
5.14 mills per ten-mile and 12.3 cents per car-mile; the 34. 
cent and 28-cent rates to Las Cruces yield ton-miles earp. 
ings of 6.69 mills and 5.5 mills, respectively, and car-mile 
earnings of 16.04 cents and 13.2 cents, respectively, while 
the 34-cent rate to Deming, a distance of 1,061 miles, 
yields 6.409 mills per ton-mile and 15.381 cents per car. 
mile. 

By way of comparison, numerous rates from the terri- 
tory in question to local stations on the Santa Fe were 
cited for petitioners. For example, rates of 39 cents to 
Dona Ana and Rincon, N. Mex., and 45 cents to points as 
far north as Albuquerque, N. Mex., including Belen, and 
east from Belen to Iden, N. Mex. To Clovis, N. Mex., the 
rates were 27.5 cents from Santa Fe stations, 30.5 cents 
from points on connecting lines in Texas, and 32.5 cents 
from stations on connecting lines in Louisiana. To the 
designated points north of Belen and east thereof the rates 
apply by way of Sweetwater and Belen. 
ered, the 34-cent rate to Las Cruces over the routes of 
movement compared favorable with the rates cited. 

For petitioners it is insisted that the local rate of 25 
cents to El Paso, which was prescribed by the Railroad 
Commission of Texas from Texas points, should not have 
been used as a measure of the reasonableness of rates to 
Las Cruces. Continental Lumber & Tie Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. 
Co., 18 I. C. C., 129 (The Traffic World, April 23, 1910, p. 
506), was cited. In that case we found a rate of 25 cents 
prescribed on oak lumber and ties in carloads from the 
same territory to El Paso as a component of a through rate 
on traffic for Arizona was not unreasonable for a distance 
of 820 miles. It is contended that when compared with 
the aggregate of the local rates of 25 cents to El Paso 
and 10 cents beyond, the latter rate prescribed by us in 
Bascom-Porter Co. vs. A. T. & S. S. F. Ry. Co., supra, 
the 34-cent rate is not unreasonable for the through haul. 

In Corporation Commission of New Mexico vs. Ry. Co, 
34 I. C. C., 292 (The Traffic World, July 10, 1915, p. 56), we 
prescribed to destinations in the Pecos Valley in New Mex- 
ico rates of 30 cents from points on the Santa Fe in east: 
ern Texas and Louisiana; 33 cents from points on 
connecting lines in Texas, and 35 cents from _ points 
on connecting lines in Louisiana. From Beaumont, Tex, 
to Roswell, N. Mex., representative points of origin and 
destination, respectively, the short-line distance is 853 
miles, and the ton-mile earnings under the 30-cent rate 7.03 
mills. For petitioners it was shown that the average dis- 
tance from points on connecting lines in Texas to Roswell 
is 950 miles, and the ton-mile yield under the 33-cent rate, 
6.95 mills; and that the distance from Lake Charles to Ros 
well is 917 miles and the ton-mile yield under the 35-cent 
rate, 7.63 mills. It will be noted that the former rate of 
34 cents and the present rate of 28 cents to Las Cruces 
from Texas and Louisiana points applied and apply both 
from local stations on the Santa Fe and from points o 
connecting lines. 

From a careful review of the record as now made we 
are of opinion and find that a rate of 34 cents per 100 
pounds on lumber in carloads, from the points of origi 
in question to Las Cruces is not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 

An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 

McChord, Commissioner, dissents. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


CASE NO. 3544 (48 I. C. C., 65-68) 
BASCOM-PORTER COMPANY VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
& SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Submitted Oct. 11, 1916. Opinion No. 4896. 

Upon rehearing, original finding that complainant is entitled t0 
reparation on carload shipments of lumber from Louisiana 
and ae producing points to Las Crtices, N. M., aa 

ered to. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The question of reparation in this case is now before Us 
for the third time. Our original report is in 24 I. C. ©» 
297 (The Traffic World, July 13, 1912, p. 85): In that case 
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we found that reparation was due. In our report on rehear- 
ing, entered June 15, 1915, we adhered to that finding and 
entered an order awarding reparation to complainant in 
the sum of $996.45, with interest. In November, 1915, the 
case Was again reopened on defendant’s petition for further 
hearing on the question of reparation, and our order 
awarding reparation was set aside. Rates are stated in 
cents per 100 pounds. 

At the time these shipments moved, there was no joint 
rate on lumber originating in Texas and Louisiana to 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., via El Paso, Tex. There was a pro- 
portional rate of 18 cents to El Paso, to which was added 
defendant’s local rate of 16 cents from El Paso to Las 
Cruces.. This local rate we found to be unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded 10 cents. 

At the same time the local rate from the same points to 
El Paso was 25 cents. While the original complaint was 
pending, the 18-cent proportional rate to El Paso was can- 
celed and a joint through rate of 34 cents to Las Cruces 
via El Paso was established. This joint through rate 
was attacked as unreasonable in Bascom-French Co. vs. 
AT. & S. F. Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C., 388 (The Traffic World, 
July 10, 1915, p. 65). We there found that the rate was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 28 cents and 
prescribed 28 cents as a reasonable maximum rate for the 
future. 

In Deming Lumber Co. vs. S. P. Co., 24 I. C. C., 598 
(The Traffic World, July 27, 1912, p. 184), we prescribed 
299 cents as a maximum reasonable rate for the statutory 
period from these points of origin to Deming, N. Mex. 
Upon the expiration of that order, the Deming rate was 
increased to 34 cents. On rehearing of Bascom-French 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., ante, page 62, we have 
found that a-joint through rate of 34 cents to Las Crcues 
is not unreasonable. 

This complainant made shipments to Las Cruces via 
El Paso and paid charges thereon at a combination rate, 
the factor of which, applying from El Paso to Las Cruces, 
exceeded by 6 cents per 100 pounds the reasonable local 
rate as fixed by us. The combination through rate ex- 
ceeded by 6 cents per 100 pounds what in Bascom-French 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., supra, we found to be a rea- 
sonable maximum joint through rate. Upon an amplified 
record and in view of changed conditions, we have now 
found that a joint through rate of 34 cents is not unrea- 
sonably high, but that does not alter the fact that upon the 
shipments here in question this complainant paid charges 
in excess of what we found to be reasonable charges; 
and it is, therefore, entitled to reparation. 


Upon the whole record we find that complainant made 
the shipments; that it paid and bore charges thereon at 
the rate found unreasonable; that it has been damaged to 
the extent of the difference between the charges collected 
and those that would have accrued at the rate found rea- 
sonable; and that it is entitled to reparation in the sum 
of $996.45, with interest. An order will be entered accord- 
ingly. 

HALL, Chairman, dissenting: 

Iam unable to find that complainant has been injured, 
or that it is entitled to an award of damages in any 
amount. ; ; 


By its complaint filed in 1910 it attacked the carload 
rate of 16 cents per 100 pounds on lumber from El Paso, 
Tex., to Las Cruces, N. Mex., as unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded 10 cents for the haul of 44 miles, 
and claimed reparation on 32 cars which it had received at 
Las Cruces since October 6, 1908. These shipments orig- 
mated at mills in eastern Texas and western Louisiana, 
were sold at a delivered price per 1,000 feet,-and moved via 
El Paso at a combination rate of 34 cents, composed of an 
18-cent proportional to El Paso and the 16-cent local, under 
attack, thence to Las Cruces. No lumber originated at El 
Paso, and a dealer there shipping to Las Cruces in com- 
petiticn with complainant would have had to overcome 
the disadvantage of a 25-cent local rate from the originat- 
Ing mills to El Paso. This 25-cent rate we had held not 
unreasonable in Continental Lumber & Tie Co. vs. T. & P. 
Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C., 129 (The Traffic World, April 23, 1910, 
D. 50:), on shipments of ties from Texarkana, Tex., via 
El Paso to Douglas, Ariz., and reparation for excess over 
18 cents was there denied. The 34-cent rate had been in 
effec’ for a number of years and had also been made ef- 
fective via Sweetwater, Tex., apparently at complainant’s 
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instance. The greater part of the shipments to complain- 
ant moved by the latter route. The 16-cent local rate was 
not made with respect to the local traffic from El Paso to 
Las Cruces, of which there was little or none, but to hold 
the through rate from origin at 34 cents. On May 7, 1912, 
we held the 16-cent rate unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 10 cents. Meanwhile on March 9, 1911, the 
proportional of 18 cents to El Paso was canceled, except 
on shipments to the republic of Mexico, and a joint through 
rate of 34 cents to Las Cruces established via El Paso. On 
complaint filed May 7, 1913, we reduced this rate to 28 
cents, effective August 15, 1915, and denied reparation. In 
our accompanying report in Bascom-French Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 48 I. C. C., 62 (The Traffic World, February 
16, 1918), we have found the 34-cent rate not unreasonable 
and dismissed the complaint. 

It thus appears that for years prior to the original com- 
plaint in 1910, during its pendency, and after our first deci- 
sion down to August, 1915, the rate of 34 cents was paid 
on every shipment of lumber to Las Cruces from the 
originating mills by whatever route moving. We find the 
same rate not unreasonable to-day. Out of all these ship- 
ments some 32, received during a.period of less than two 
years, are accorded reparation to the basis of 28 cents, 
which had never been effective, and which was not made 
effective until five years thereafter. It further appears 
that the mills in selling on a delivered price figured on the 
34-cent rate as applicable, and that, while complainant 
paid that rate, it deducted it from the invoice, so that the 
mills bore the freight charges. They subsequently as- 
signed to complainant whatever claim for reparation they 
respectively had, and it is only through these assignments, 
made after our first decision, that complainant has any 
color of claim to redress. There is no showing that the 
mills were injured, and they have not complained or 
sought reparation. 

As a local rate applicable to local movement from El 
Paso to Las Cruces, the 16-cent rate was properly con- 
demned, but it was not applied on local movements in 
the instances in which reparation is sought, and the com- 
bination rate of 34 cents charged was less than would have 
been the combination of 25 cents to El Paso, which we 
sanctioned in April, 1910, and 10 cents from El Paso to 
Las Cruces, which we required by our order herein of 
May 7, 1912, an aggregate of 35 cents. 

It is true that the complaint attacked only the factor 
from El Paso, but the issues were made plain at the hear- 
ing, as appears from the following colloquy: 

Examiner Mackley—In other words, the through rate from the 
milling point to Las Cruces is unreasonable because the local 
rate from El Paso to Las Cruces, forming a part of that 
through rate, is unreasonable. Is that your contention? 

Mr. Daniel—That is our contention, as far as it goes, but as 
Mr. Frenger states, there have been local shipments moving 
from El Paso to Las Cruces. 


Mr. Houghton—Are they included in this complaint? 
Mr. Daniel—As to that I could not say. 


No local shipments were included in the complaint for 
reparation. Our former order awarding reparation should 
be rescinded and reparation denied. 

McChord, Commissioner, dissents. 


RATES ON SILO MATERIAL 


CASE NO. 8135* (48 I. C. C., 13-16) 


NAPANEE LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
PORTION OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION No. 1605. 


Submitted January 31, 1916. Opinion No. 4886. 

1. Rate applicable on silo material, in carloads, from Napanee, 
Ind., to La Grange, Ky., not shown to have been or to 
be unreasonable. 

Rate applicable on silo material in less than carloads from 
Napanee to Arnold, Ky., found to have been unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

Rate on silo material, in carloads, from Napanee to Lan- 
= Ky., not shown to have been or to be unreason- 
able. 

Charges on silo material in less than carloads, from Napa- 
nee to Taylorsville, Ky., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 
These related proceedings, which were consolidated, were 
instituted by the same complainant, a corporation engaged 


*The report also embraces No. 8135 (Sub. No. 1), Same vs. 
Same; and No. 8135 (Sub No. 2), Same vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company et al. 
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in the manufacture of silos at Napanee, Ind. Reparation 
is asked in each complaint. Rates are stated in cents per 
100 pounds. 

That portion of Fourth Section Application No. 1605 of 
C. E. Fulton, agent, in which authority is sought to con- 
tinue rates on silo material from Chicago, IIl., to La Grange 
and Arnold, Ky., which are lower than the rates from 
Napanee and other intermediate points, and from Chicago 
and Napanee to Elizabethtown and Morganfield, Ky., which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously applicable on 
like traffic from the same points of origin to La Grange 
and Arnold, and other intermediate points, was set for 
hearing with the complaints. As the application in ques- 
tion is not filed on behalf of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company and as the latter’s Fourth Section Ap- 
plication No. 1952, which covers this situation in as far 
as that carrier is concerned, was not set for hearing, no 
disposition will be made of the fourth section features of 
this case. 

The complaint in No. 8135, filed July 1, 1915, alleges 
that the rate charged on a carload of silo material shipped 
August 22, 1913, from Napanee to La Grange by way of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
railroads to Cincinnati, Ohio, and thence over the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to destination, was and is unreasonable 
and violative of section 4 of the act to the extent that it 
exceeded and exceeds the rate to Elizabethtown, to which 
La Grange is intermediate. Charges were collected in the 
sum of $93, at a combination rate of 31 cents, composed of 
15 cents to Cincinnati and 16 cents beyond, minimum 
30,000 pounds. The rate legally applicable was 26 cents, 
composed of a joint rate of 16 cents to Louisville, Ky., 
and a local rate of 10 cents back to La Grange, so that this 
shipment was overcharged 5 cents per 100 pounds, or $15. 
The Louisville & Nashville has since withdrawn from the 
joint rate and accepts such traffic only at Louisville, thus 
removing the incident fourth section departure. The 26- 
cent rate, which is lower than the rate to Elizabethtown 
and is available over the present route, is satisfactory to 
complainant. 

The complaint in Sub-No. 1, also filed July 1, 1915, al- 


leges that the rate charged on two less-than-carload ship- 
ments of silo material, aggregating 7,240 pounds, forwarded 
July 29, 1914, in one car, from Napanee to Arnold over the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railway to Cincinnati; the Louisville & Nashville to Louis- 


ville; the Louisville, Hendersen & St. Louis Railway to 
Ellmitch, Ky.; and the Louisville & Nashville beyond, was 
and is unreasonable and in violation of the fourth section 
to the extent that it exceeded and exceeds the rate to 
Morganfield, a farther distant point. The Louisville, Hen- 
derson & St. Louis was not made a party defendant. 
Charges were collected in the sum of $38.23, at a supposed 
combination rate of 52.8 cents, composed of joint rates of 
18.8 cents to Cincinnati and 34 cents beyond. This rate 
cannot be verified. Under the tariffs, and conformably to 
rule 5 (b) of Tariff Circular No. 18-A, there was available 
and legally applicable a combination rate of 50 cents, com- 
posed of a joint rate of 25 cents to Evansville, Ind., and 
25 cents beyond, so that this shipment was overcharged 
2.8 cents per 100 pounds, or $2.03. Contemporaneously 
there was, and still is, in. effect a joint rate of 27 cents 
from Chicago, Ill., to Morganfield, a point 9 miles beyond 
Arnold over the same route, and a local rate of 6 cents 
back to Arnold. From Napanee, intermediate between Chi- 
cago and Morganfield, the joint rate did not, at the time 
these shipments moved, apply. At the hearing a willing- 
ness to accept the Chicago-Morganfield combination, 33 
cents, was expressed on behalf of complainant, and since 
the hearing it has been made available from Napanee to 
Arnold. Upon all the facts of record we find that the 
applicable rate was unreasonable to the extent that it ex: 
ceeded the subsequently established rate of 33 cents per 
100 pounds; that complainant made these shipments as 
described and paid and bore the charges thereon; that it 
has been damaged and is entitled to reparation in the sum 
of $14.34, with interest. The Louisville, Henderson & St. 
Louis Railway Company may join in the reparation herein 
awarded. 

The complaint in Sub-No. 2, filed July 29, 1915, as 
amended, alleges that the rates charged on a carload ship- 
ment of silos, forwarded June 3, 1914, from Napanee to 
Lancaster, Ky., and on a less-than-carload shipment, for- 
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warded June 21, 1915, from Napanee to Taylorsville, Ky, 
over the Baltimore & Ohio and Baltimore & Ohio South. 
western to Cincinnati and the Louisville & Nashville be. 
yond, were and are unreasonable to the extent that they 
respectively exceeded and exceed the rate to Elizabeth. 
town. The carload shipment weighed 30,000 pounds and 
charges were collected thereon in the sum of $102 at the 
applicable combination rate of 34 cents, composed of 15 
cents to Cincinnati and 19 cents beyond. The less-thap. 
carload shipment aggregated 5,794 pounds and charges 
were collected thereon in the sum of $22.63 at the folloy. 
ing various combination rates: On 602 pounds of doors, 
etc., 44.38 cents; on 600 pounds of iron, etc., 35.9 cents; on 
4,592 pounds of silo staves, 38.8 cents. In its shipping 
directions the complainant described the property gener. 
ally as silo material, but listed separately the various ar. 
ticles, together with the total weights of the groups of 
articles, upon which the charges were assessed. The ship. 
ment, however, evidently .constituted a complete silo, 
wooden, knocked down. The movement north of Louis. 
ville was subject to rule 22 of the Official Classification, 
which provides as follows: 

Parts or pieces, constituting a complete article, received as 
one shipment on one bill of lading, will be charged for at the 
rating provided for the complete article. 

A like rule of the Southern Classification governed the 
movement south of Louisville. Accordingly, the shipment 
should havé been billed as a silo, wooden, knocked down, 
and charged 27.3 cents to Louisville and 17 cents beyond, 
so that this shipment was undercharged $3.04. In sup- 
port of its allegation that these rates were unreasonable, 
complainant relies upon the fact that a lower rate of 29 
cents, applicable to both carload and less-than-carload ship- 
ments, was and is maintained to Elizabethtown.  Lan- 
easter and Taylorsville are on branch lines of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and not intermediate to Elizabethtown 
which is on the main line. While the distance to Lancaster 
is 10 miles less and to Taylorsville 20 miles less than to 
Elizabethtown, more favorable transportation conditions 
obtain with respect to the movement to the latter point. 
We are, however, of the opinion that a reasonable less- 
than-carload rate for the completed silo k. d. should not 
exceed 38.8 cents. We further find that complainant made 
the shipment to Taylorsville and paid and bore the charges 
thereon as described and is entitled to reparation on the 
basis of the rate herein found reasonable. Defendants 
may, therefore, waive the undercharge, and should make 
reparation in the sum of $0.16, with interest from Septem- 
ber 4, 1913, which represents the difference between the 
rates charged and what would have been a reasonable 
charge on the basis outlined. Defendants will be required 
to revise their rates for the future in accordance with this 
determination. 

Orders will be entered awarding reparation in Sub-Nos. 
1 and 2 and in Sub-No. 2 requiring defendants to establish 
and maintain as maximum the less-than-carload rate found 
reasonable to Taylorsville, and dismissing the complaint 
in No, 8135. 

Orders will be entered awarding reparation in Sub- No. 1 
and Sub-No. 2 and dismissing the complaints in No. 8135. 


WABASH PITTSBURGH TERMINAL 


In a report on the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal the 
Commission told Congress its investigation showed the 
construction of that property to have been a poor business 
venture, involving the capitalization of a sixty-mile road at 
sixty-one millions and a cash expenditure of thirty-eight 
millions. The Commission thinks the history of that affair 
emphasizes the necessity for giving the Commission col- 
trol over the issuance of securities. Nobody is held up 
in the report as a thief, as was the fact in many other 
reports on high financing on railroads. The conclusion 
of the report is as follows: 

“The result of the operation of the terminal to date 
shows clearly that the building of this property was 4 
poor business venture. Fifty millions in bonds were is 
sued against a railroad sixty miles in length and which 
cost about $25,000,000. The par value of its first mortgag¢ 
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ponds alone exceeded by approximately $5,000,000 the 
actual amount of cash expended for property devoted to 
transportation at the commencement of the receivership. 
Notwithstanding the assurance of traffic contained in its 
traffic and trackage agreements, and the 25 per cent guar- 
anty of the Wheeling and Wabash, the terminal failed to 
secure sufficient tonnage to enable it to pay interest on 
its first mortgage bonds. 

“As has been already shown in detail, the terminal was 
not only greatly overcapitalized but the percentage of its 
funded debt, 83.04 per cent, to total capital obligations was 
unusually high. Against an actual cash investment in road 
and equipment and securities of affiliated companies of 
approximately $38,000,000, there was outstanding, when 
receivers were appointed, over $61,000,000 in securities. 

“This case illustrates again the great need for control 
of security issues and emphasizes the wisdom of the Com- 
mission’s requirement, which has been in effect since 1907, 
that the charges to the accounts reflecting the carriers’ 
investment in road and equipment shall be based upon 
the cash cost of the property. 


“Under the reorganization plan the new company will 
issue $39,600,000 stock, of which $9,100,000 will be pre- 
ferred and $30,500,000 common, making a total net cap- 
italization, including the bonds referred to above, of $44,- 
700,868, as against obligations, including interest accruals 
to July 1, 1915, aggregating $91,260,345 prior to reorganiza- 
tion.” 

Wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, Colonel Mulberry 
Sellers and South Sea Island bubbles, are suggested by 
the Commission’s report on the terminal exploit. Accord- 
ing to the report (opinion No. 4901, 48 I. C. C., 96-200), the 
building of the terminal into Pittsburgh, the resultant 
break between the Gould and the Pennsylvania interests, 
and the subsequent bankruptcy of the terminal, followed 
by the collapse of the scheme for a transcontinental rail- 
road under Gould control, are important events in recent 
railroad history. The possibilities held out, when the 
bonds of the terminal company were being sold, of that 
company’s securing a large share of the huge tonnage 
of the Pittsburgh district, the report says, were alluring, 
but the failure of the company to procure more than 
barely sufficient traffic to meet its operating expenses was 
complete. 


This failure was followed by an unusually drastic re- 
organization plan, calling for the reduction of a capitaliza- 
tion and property stated at $91,000,000 to a capitalization 
of $44,000,000. At one time the terminal company owned 
a majority of the stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
all the stock of the West Side Belt Railroad Company and 
the Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Company. It 
also owned traffic contracts with the Wheeling and the 
Wabash, which have been canceled. The coal company 
Owned all the stock of the west side belt line. The 
Property of the terminal and the coal companies is now 
owned by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad Com- 
pany, the name of the successor company built on the re- 
organization plans. 


The terminal owned a sixty-mile single-track railroad 
Tunning over 88 bridges and through 18 tunnels from 
4 point out in Ohio to Ferry street and Liberty avenue 
in Pittsburgh. It was about as expensive an entrance 
into Pittsburgh as could be imagined. All the contempt 
anybody could have for financial and physical obstacles 
was manifested by the projectors, George J. Gould, Joseph 
Ramsey, Jr., and Louis Fitzgerald, who were later joined 
by Myron T. Herrick, former governor of Ohio and former 
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ambassador at Paris, and James Hazen Hyde, president 
of the Equitable Trust Company. Herrick was chairman 
of the board of directors of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
and, as such, was interested in trying to give the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie tonnage, other than that originating on 
its own rails, to make it a better property. 

The Pennsylvania considered the entry into the Pitts- 
burgh district an invasion of its field, even as it is sup- 
posed to have considered all southward extensions of the 
New York Central. But Andrew Carnegie, controller of 
the largest amount of tonnage any individual shipper 
could command, wanted another railroad to serve the Car- 
negie steel plants and Gould dreamed of a transconti- 
nental railroad, or at least an eastward outlet for the 
Wabash, either through the Western Maryland or through 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, or both, so the engi- 
neering difficulties, not to mention the opposition of the 
Pennsylvania, did not deter the enthusiasts. 

After the event, the Commission now announces that 
it was a poor business venture, a conclusion to which 
the promoters probably would give hearty assent—as 
would also those who bought the bonds of the terminal 
company. The report, a pamphlet of over 100 pages, goes 
into minute details to cover all the corporate maneuver- 
ings which resulted in putting the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
and the Wabash into the Pittsburgh district; also the 
reports of bond houses and the New York Stock Exchange 
saying they believed the $25,000,000 first and $20,000,000 
second mortgage bonds to be well secured by the property 
of the sixty-mile railroad that had to use 88 bridges and 
18 tunnels to get into the city that gives its name to 
the greatest tonnage producing district in the world. 

The investigation was made by direction of the House 
of Representatives, which adopted a resolution directing 
it, offered by Representative Linthicum of Maryland. The 
resolution required the Commission to ascertain what 
physical properties and franchises the terminal company 
had on May 9, 1904, and what were its assets in October 
and November of that year; on what assets, in excess of 
its liabilities, were its first mortgage bonds based, what 
representations were made; how the company acquired 
control of the stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
Wabash companies and a lot of other pertinent facts to 
those who desired to know how they came to lose their 
money so completely. The first mortgage bonds were 
sold at ninety, but when Mr. Linthicum offered his reso- 
lution, Dec. 14, 1915, they were practically without market 
value. 


CAR FLOAT SERVICE AT NEW YORK 
The Trafic World ,.Washington Bureau. 

Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry thinks that six car- 
loads of lighterage free freight is a large enough jag of 
tonnage to warrant free floatage in lieu of free lighterage. 
Therefore, in a tentative report on I. and S. No. 1133, 
Car Float Service in New York Harbor, he recommends 
to the Commission that it hold that carriers have not 
justified their proposal to increase the minimum entitling 
the shipper to free floatage from six to twelve cars. 

The protests against the doubling of the minimum were 
filed by Swift & Co. Armour & Co. and Wilson & 
Co. The change from six to twelve cars as a minimum 
was proposed by the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Its tariff items bearing on the subject proposed to in- 
crease the minimum for the freight of all shippers ex- 
cept the United States navy yard at Brooklyn. The 
charge for floating a car when the shipment is less than 
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six carloads is $9, that is to say, if a man has five 
carloads of lighterage free freight delivered in a hurry 
he has to pay $9 for that service because he was not 
able to arrange his business so as to have six carloads 
on hand in time for the performance of the floatage in 
lieu of the free lighterage. 

Swift and Armour have packing houses in South Amer- 
ica from which, before the war, they imported large 
quantities of fresh meats and packing-house products. 
They admitted that during the last two years they have 
not had much need for free floatage, but they contended 
that in normal times they will have need of such services 
again. Mr. Gerry in his report said that they were prop- 
erly before the Commission protesting against the in- 
crease in the minimum, and the fact that those who are 
using free floatage were not present would not serve as 
a bar to those who have every reason in the world to 
believe they will again need it when normal conditions 
have been restored. 

The primary purpose of the railroad company in ac- 
quiring its floatage equipment was to interchange cars 
via the harbor with other rail carriers with which it does 
not connect by rail and to deliver cars to its five railroad 
pier stations and to the Bronx Terminal. It was not 
originally intended to use the car-float fleet to float cars 
alongside shipside and private piers in lieu of lighterage. 
However, on request of shippers, who desire to avoid the 
unloading of cars into lighters, the service was inau- 
gurated with the proviso that it was to be arranged for 
after the arrival of property at the harbor. The service 
is special only in that it is other than the regular inter- 
change service—not in the sense of being exclusive of the 
transportation service of which it is a part. 

The railroad company desired to increase the minimum 
from six to twelve cars because, as it said, floats used 
to deliver lighterage free tonnage either at shipside or 
private piers are detained longer than when they are 
engaged in the regular car interchange business. The 
protestants showed that such an increase in the minimum 
would be another addition to the already largely increased 
charges for deliveries in and around New York harbor. 
They showed, for instance, that during the year 1917 
advances in charges had been made for handling heavy 
articles in addition to the New York lighterage free rate; 
that formerly free lighterage was performed for dressed 
poultry, butter, cheese and eggs in shipments of 10,000 
pounds or more and that under the recently increased 
first class rate from Chicago to New York, the carriers’ 
earnings have increased from $75 to $135 per car; that 
although several years ago six split deliveries were per- 
mitted, only one is now allowed; that the charges for 
any delivery in excess of one is 3c per 100 minimum, $6 
for each delivery. The shippers are now also paying an 
additional charge of $2 per car for diversion in transit 
and $2 per car on shipments that are placed in storage 
in New York and subsequently forwarded from storage 
to shipside for export. The present car earnings on 
fresh meat range from $95 to $120, and the revenue per 
car-mile from 10.51 to 13.27 cents. These statements 
the protestants made to show that the revenue which 
the respondent is receiving on fresh meat and packing- 
house products is adequate; that there is no necessity 
for increasing the floatage minimum as a revenue measure. 
The attorney-examiner said that the revenue for the 
service had not been shown to be inadequate, therefore 
he recommended a report that tre increase had not been 
justified. 
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MISSISSIPPI SHREVEPORT CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 

In a tentative report on No. 8845, Natchez Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Louisiana and Arkansas et al., and the two 
dozen cases consolidated with it, constituting what js 
known as the Mississippi-Shreveport situation, Examiner 
G. S. Gibson has made a report recommending that the 
Commission hold as follows: 

(1) That miscellaneous class and commodity rates pe. 
tween Natchez and destinations in Louisiana and south. 
ern Arkansas are unreasonable. 

(2) That Natchez is subjected to undue prejudice espe- 
cially in respect of intrastate rates in Louisiana. 

(3) That carriers be required to establish joint rates 
and specific through routes between Natchez on the one 
hand and points in Louisiana and southern Arkansas on 
the other. 

(4) That the application of higher minimum charges 
on traffic to and from Natchez is unduly prejudicial. 

(5) That the further maintenance of the equal rates 
to and from the so-called Shreveport triangle be. dis- 
approved. 

(6) That the suspended schedules of class and com- 
modity rates be cancelled as not having been justified. 

(7) That the present system of rates does not yield a 
fair return upon the value of carriers’ investment and 
that rates in effect within Louisiana do not constitute a 
fair measure for interstate rates. 

(8) That the Louisiana and Arkansas and the Louis 
iana North West be authorized to charge rates higher 
than the so-called standard lines. 

(9) That carriers be required to submit a new com: 
modity rate adjustment for approval: 

(10) That the fourth section applications be reserved 
pending further hearing in connection with the City of 
Memphis case. 

The examiner suggests that in lieu of the rates recom: 
mended for condemnation in the seventh paragraph of 
this summary a class mileage scale be substituted. The 
proposed scale begins with 23c for single line hauls of 10 
miles or less for first-class and run down as follows: 
Second, 19c; third, 16c; fourth, 14c; fifth, 10c; A, 10¢; 
B, 8c; C, 7c; D, 6c, and E, 5c. The scale progresses in 
five-mile blocks up to 150 miles; then in ten-mile blocks 
up to 250, and then in twenty-five-mile blocks to 475. At 
500 miles the first-class rate is 112c, and the class E rale, 
28c. Rates for joint line applications,may be made by 
adding 8c to first-class and so on down*to 2c on classes 
“|” ana “E:* 

The lines are divided for the purposes of the proposed 
scale into standard and less-than-standard. The last 
mentioned, of which the Louisiana & Arkansas and the 
Louisiana & North West roads are representatives, are t0 
be allowed to charge more than the suggested scale. 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A summary of the results of operations by large tele 
phone companies in November shows that the number of 
stations increased from 16,115,020 in November, 1916, 1 
17,446,323 in November, 1917, and operating revenue it 
creased from $24,906,432 to $27,026,630, an increase of 
8.5 per cent. Expenses increased from $16,226,940 to $18 
929,948, and operating revenue fell from $8,639,492 
$8,096,682 and operating income from $7,015,721 to $5 
973,240. 
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The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


Actual consideration of the administration’s compensa- 
tion bill was begun in the two houses of Congress thjs 
week. How long it will take to ‘convert the legislative 
proposal into an act is hard to estimate. It will be sur- 
prising if the work is accomplished before April 1. That 
declaration is made notwithstanding the fact that all the 
power of the President and his advisers, both legislative 
and executive, will be exerted in behalf of speedy action. 

The prime object of the legislation is to enable the Pres- 
ident to offer compensation to the railroads he took over as 
of January 1 so as to avoid the tedious process of con- 
demnation, and also so as to avoid the passage to the gov- 
ernment title to the physical property. The government 
merely desires to use the property for the period of the 
war and whatever space of time afterwards is necessary. 
But the primary object of the legislation may be lost in the 
question as to how the relations between the govefnment, 


as the lessee of the property of the common carriers, and. 


the shippers are to be regulated in the matter of rates. 

In what is regarded by many as an excess of patriotism 
and determination to make the war a glorious success, 
many members of Congress have gone to the extreme of 
saying the President should have the power to initiate 
rates and to say when they shall become effective. That 
is, he should say what rates the shippers shall pay and 
how soon they shall begin paying the new ones. 

House and Senate committees are in agreement on the 
fundamental part of that proposition—namely, that the 
President shall have the power to initiate and make effect- 
ive whatever rates may seem “fair, just and reasonable” to 
him. They also agree that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should have the power of review, on complaint of 
a shipper, but that is where they stop in their agreement. 

The Senate bill authorizes the Commission, after its 
investigation of the presidential rate, to make any order 
authorized by the act to regulate commerce; except, of 
course, an order suspending schedules, pending investiga- 
tion, 

The House bill says that after investigation, the Com- 
Mission shall reports its findings and conclusions to the 
President, and he may take such action on such findings 
and conclusions as “in the public interest” he deems expedi- 
ent. Bluntly stated, the House gives him the power to 
initiate and make effective rates and then, after the Com- 
mission may have told him they are unfair and unreason- 
able, to keep them in effect notwithstanding that judg- 
Ment. The Senate bill says that when the Commission 
has reached a conclusion it may issue any order author- 
ized by the act to regulate commerce, the order of sus- 
Pension alone excepted. 


House Committee Report. 

The House committee, February 9, in its report submit- 
ting the bill, presumably written by Chairman Sims, went 
loa length that is considered extreme by those who are 
Jealous cf the system of common carrier regulation built 
up on the foundation laid in 1887 by the original act to 
Tegulate commerce. The committee report calls atten- 
ion to ihe fact that, under government control, there will 
be no competition in rate-making. Therefore, the com- 
mittee assumes that the parts of the act to regulate com- 
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merce relating to the making of rates practically become 
obsolete. The committee, however, is unwilling to under- 
take to amehd those parts of the act so as to provide a 
non-competitive rate-making system because it would be an 
“impossible burden,” in the sense that there is not time 
to do it now. 

Disappearance of competition in rate-making is the com- 
mittee’s reason for suggesting that Congress undertake 
to delegate the rate-making power to the President. The 
report says the bill empowers the President to initiate 
rates, the Commission on complaint, to investigate and re- 
port its findings to the President, who then will take such 
action on the protested rates as he deems the “public in- 
terests” require. 


Assuming that the making of a rate in war time is a war 
power, the report says it would be “unseemly” to allow 
the Commission to “override” the President. 

The committee’s report is the first document, it is be- 
lieved, that has ever suggested that rate-making is one ~ 
of the attributes of the*war power. The whole field of 
literature on that subject, built up during the debates in 
Congress in 1886 and succeeding years, it is believed, may 
be combed diligently without finding a hint that anybody 
ever thought of the rate-making power as necessary for 
the successful prosecution of war. _ 

A hint as to the true reason for asking that the Presi 
dent have the power to lay taxes by means of transporua- 
tion rates may be found in the paragraph in which the 
report gives an additional reason for this revolution: 

“It should not be overlooked,” it says, “that the Presi- 
dent is responsible for the financial results of operating 
these great government carrier systems with gross rev: 
enues approximating $4,000,000,000. The President must be 
given powers commensurate with his responsibility. The 
bill, therefore, leaves rates and ratemaking undisturbed, 
except as the President otherwise orders.” 

The report discusses each section of the measure and 
points out that it is distinctly war emergency legislation 
intended to meet the essential needs growing out of fed- 
eral control, and that it should not be regarded as a bill 
either for or against government ownership or control of 
railroads. 

The submission of the report indicated to those inter- 
ested that “emergency” patriotism and standing by the 
President were to be the arguments used by those will- 
ing to have the commerce of the country subjected to 
the ideas of the President, without. check by any person or 
any organization. Opposition, it seemed, was to be 
“bawled out” by insinuating that those who disagreed 
with the President and his advisers were unpatriotic and 
that their opposition tended to prevent the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Opposition to the administration plan seems nerveless 
because shippers have not expressed their views in un- 
mistakable terms. More formidable opposition to giving 
the President the rate-making power seems probable in 
the House than in the Senate. 


Test of a Reasonaffle Rate. 
The argument made by Chairman Sims of the House 
committee on the railroad compensation bill as to why 
it is necessary that the rate-making power shall be ex- 
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ercised by the President without check except such as 
he may impose on himself by reason of findings of fact 
and conclusion reported to him by the Commission, after 
he has made a rate effective, is based largely on the 
ground that the Commission has no test to apply to 
determine a just, fair and reasonable rate under a non- 
competitive system—that it has no such test because the 
act to regulate commerce is based on a competitive situ- 
ation. 

It is expected that in the course of the debate atten- 
tion will be called to the fact that the Commission is 
authorized to take into account all the facts and circum- 
stances pertaining to or surrounding a situation and that, 
therefore, it is authorized to take judicial notice of the 
fact that there is a war and that the President has taken 
over the railroads for operation, during the war, so as 
to make more efficient the military operations; also that 
on government business the ordinary tariffs do not apply 
if the railroad company wants to charge a lower rate; 
and, further, that if the President should be of the opin- 
ion that the government should pay a higher rate, the 
Director-General could persuade the Commission that it 
should allow the government to be generous. 


It is also expected that attention will be called to the 
fact that no Congress has ever thought of allowing the 
President to fix rates for the transportation of letters 
and other mailable matter, alfhough the tax for mails 
is infinitely smaller than the tax for the transportation of 
persons and property, and everybody who eats and wears 
clothing must pay some part of it; also that the reve- 
nues of the railroads must be increased probably half 
a billion dollars annually to meet the increased cost im- 
posed by the fact of the taking over; and that in 
the end, the fixing of new rates is a mere question of 
distributing the burden assumed when the President took 
over the railroads. 

Increased cost of transportation cannot be avoided, it 
is believed, if the President’s scheme of compensation 
is approved by Congress. The non-prosperous roads will 
not be under compulsion to accept the guarantee. Nor 
will a separately incorporated part of a system such as, 
for instance, the Burlington, be under obligation to accept 
what it, as a separate corporation, earns simply because 
the corporation that owns its stock makes a large income 
on its operations. The Burlington, as a system, under 
the President’s plan, will be guaranteed an income, as 
Senator Cummins figures it, of something like 22 per 
cent. If that system controls an independently incor- 
porated road that earns only two or three per cent on 
its investment, that separate corporation will be under 
no obligation to accept the government guarantee. It 
will be free to go into court, demanding four, five, or six 
per cent. 

It has been estimated that it will take at least $200,- 
000,000 in addition to the average net operating income, 
amounting to about $945,000,000, for the prosperous and 
non-prosperous roads to make up to the non-prosperous 
roads a sum that would be regarded by the courts as 
just compensation. The other part of the annual addition 
of half*a billion will be caused by wage increases. That 


sum is a moderate amount, considering the demands of 


the railroad workers. Long ago it was estimated that 
the demands already on file, if granted, would call for 
an annual addition to the pay roll amounting to $500,000,- 
000. Giving labor more than forty per cent of what it 
demands has characterized the course of the men now 
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in power. They gave the four brotherhoods nearly 10) 
per cent of their demands. 

In suggesting a guarantee of interest and ordinary diyi. 
dends, Senator Cummins thinks he is more than libera] 
because the government, in putting out liberty bonds, 
guarantees those who invest money in a government ep. 
terprise, “making the world safe for democracy,” only 
four per cent. It is pointed out that while subscriptions 
for liberty bonds are voluntary, it is within the power 
of government to compel investment in bonds by the 
simple expedient of taxing all other property so heavily 
that liberty bonds will become a desirable investment. 

Whether the compensation or the rate-making powe; 
section of the bill will become the final big issue could 
not be determined in the first few days of debate. In the 
political campaign, it is believed, the compensation sec. 
tion will be the big thing because it will be so easy for 
men seeking a nomination either for the House or the 
Senate to put those who vote for the compensation bill 
into a pillory and insist on an answer as to why they 
voted to guarantee such large returns. For instance, in 
Chairman Sims’s district, the Louisville & Nashville is 
supposed to be to the ordinary voter as the red rag is 
to the bull. It is suggested that a man desiring to take 
the nomination from Mr. Sims would ask him, at every 
crossroads in the country, why he voted to guarantee the 
Louisville & Nashville fifteen per cent while offering to 
the buyer of liberty bonds only four. 

By the same method candidates in the middle west 
would hold up the senators and representatives who 
voted for the bill and ask them why they had guaranteed 
the Burlington twenty-two per cent while giving only four 
to liberty bond buyers. 

Argument of Chairman Sims. 

Whether that question would be fair, it is suggested, is 
beside the mark. Men reaching for political honors have 
been known to resort to methods that might not square 
with the golden rule. As politicians, shippers and their 
representatives have never figured to any extent except 
as they have furnished material for the “granger” ele 
ment. With them the rate-making section would be the 
natural point of attack, probably, notwithstanding the 
argument made by Chairman Sims: 

“Section 11,” said he, “embodies the theory of the 
President’s proclamation, that there shall be no unnec- 
sary disturbance of established methods of procedure by 
and against the carrier companies. While it is undoubt: 
edly true that during the period of federal control the 
revenues of the railroads are government money, section 
11 (certainly when read in connetcion with section §, 
which authorizes the President to execute his powels 
through such agencies as he may determine) permits 
the utilization of the various carrier companies, as 4 
species of government agencies, so that for all practical 
purposes passengers, shippers and employes will proceed 
as hitherto in the exercise and enforcement of all thei! 
accustomed rights. 

“But when federal control for war purposes requires 
changed methods the President must have power to make 
such changes. This raises an interesting problem as (0 
rate-making. The rate fabric of the country is now based 
upon the competitive theory. In many instances rail 
rates have been made for the purposes of meeting, if no 
destroying, water competition. Section 6, as already 
pointed out, contemplates that the federal governmell 
shall from its own resources create new facilities up0 
the waterways. Manifestly during federal control rail 
rates ought not to be made for the purpose of destroying 
‘meeting water competition.’ The nation should not compel 
with itself. It should furnish transportation service, both ral 
and water, at just and reasonable rates. On the othef 
hand, it is manifestly impracticable and undesirable for 
the President or any agencies he may create to readjust 
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our present rate fabric. Comparatively little of it ought 
to be readjusted, and such necessary adjustment should 
come tentatively and only to meet obvious needs. Your 
committee are of the opinion that the section 11 now 
drafted meets the situation in the least objectionable and 
in the most practicable way. It provides that, except as 
the President may from time to time otherwise order, 
rates shall continue to be and to be determined as hitherto. 

“This leaves the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the state commissions to proceed, precisely as hitherto, 
in the determination of all rate questions unless and until 
the President, in the exercise of the war power, shall 
order otherwise. But when the public interest so re- 
quires the President may initiate rates, filing them with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to take effect upon 
such notice as he shall direct. Such rates are to be 
‘fair, reasonable and just.’ But to guard against even re- 
mote possibilities of error, the section provides that upon 
complaint the Interstate Commerce Commission shall make 
investigation, grant full hearings ‘concerning the fairness, 
justice and reasonableness’ of rates so ordered by the 
President, and ‘make report of its findings and recom- 
mendations’ to the President for such action as he shall 
deem required in the public interest. 


“It was suggested that after such hearing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be given power to 
make orders, thus in effect overriding the President’s war 
power to make rates on transportation systems in his 
possession’ and control because of war conditions. It 
would, in the opinion of your committee, be most un- 
seemly to authorize the Intérstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to overrule the President in the exercise of his war 
powers—indeed, of any other powers. It should not be 
overlooked that the President is responsible for the finan- 
cial results of operating these great carrier systems with 
gross revenues approximating $4,000,000,000. It will not 
be contended that during Federal control the carrier sys- 
tems should not be substaintially self-supporting. The 
general tax payer ought not to be left to make up a large 
deficit accruing from carrier operations. Wages and prices 
of materials are exceedingly high and may rise still fur- 
ther. The volume of traffic, great during the past two 


years, may fall off. Weather conditions have for two 


months been unprecedently bad, making operation extra- 
ordinarily expensive. The President, responsible for the 
general financial result, from factors so numerous, so un- 
certain and so varying, must be given power commens- 
urate with his responsibility. 


“Moreover, if the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
given final power to make rates, what would be its stand- 
ard of ‘reasonableness and justice’? Plainly the old, com- 
petitive standard unless the present statute is repealed 
or greatly modified. To authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to overrule the President and to make 
such orders as to rates as are now permitted under the 
interstate commerce act would be granting an authority 
to make rates, based on the competitive theory, applicable 
to a co-ordinated, unified, noncompetitive war control. In 
other words, the Interstate Commerce Commission could 
not, until Congress supplied a new code, make orders 
logically applicable to the ‘justice and reasonableness of 
rates’ made for a unified, co-ordinated system during war 
time. 


“We are satisfied that the method proposed of (a) leav- 
ing rates, and rate making, undisturbed except as the 
President otherwise orders; (b) authorizing the President 
to initiate rates; (c) providing for a review on full hear- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and (4d) 
the findings and recommendations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be reported to the President, so 
that he may, if necessary, revise his own primary de- 
termination—is the best solution of this difficult problem. 
In practice this method will, we think, give to shippers 
and consignees all the protection they now have under 
the established practices of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, While enabling the President to make such neces- 
Sary changes as unified war control demands. It gives 
also the Interstate Commerce Commission an opportunity 
to review and to discuss fully the ‘justice, reasonableness, 
and fairness’ of any rate in the light of the war condi- 
tions, without now putting upon Congress the impossible 
burden of providing a new, noncompetitive rate-making 
code.” 
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On the question of ending federal control, dealt with by 
section 14 of the act, Chairman Sims said: 


“It authorizes the President at any time prior to July 
1, 1918, to relinquish control of all or any part of any 
system of transportation which he thinks not necessary 
or desirable for national or war purposes, and at any 
time thereafter to make such relinquishment on agree- 
ment with the owners; thus in either case ending all 
further claim for compensation. But this power will in 
use be of little importance. The main question is when 
and how to end general federal control. 

“While these transportation systems were taken over 
under the war power, it is easily manifest that they ought 
not to be turned back to their owners immediately upon 
the return of peace. They might have been taken, they 
may be kept, under the commerce clause of the constitu- 
tion. Section 6 contemplates the investment of a large 
amount of government money in rolling stock and perhaps 
in terminals ‘to be disposed of as Congress may hereafter 
by law provide.’ Section 7 contemplates financing the 
carriers’ maturities; these in the years 1918 and 1919 
will amount to approximately $400,000,000. 

“Unified control will involve substantial changes in the 
traffic departments of the various carriers, new routing 
of much traffic, and many other changes from the methods 
obtaining under the competitive system. It would be just 
neither to the public nor to the owners of the properties 
to return the propetries to private control without legisla- 
tion adequately providing fair and reasonable terms for 
the liquidation of the government’s holdings of railroad 
securities, for the sale or other use of the government’s 
rolling stock, and for other changes incidental to the war 
control. It may be that the country will never be willing 
to have the carriers go back to the old system of unco- 
ordinated, competitive operation. For many years many 
forms of new and enlarged regulation have been pending 
before Congress. That some program of constructive, far- 
reaching policy ought to be worked out before the railroad 
companies are returned to private control seems too clear 
for argument. 

“The majority of your committee, while accepting these 
views, are of the opinion that a definite period of two 
years should be set as the time limit within which such 
legislation should be matured and enacted. Obviously, the 
period may hereafter be extended if such extension be 
found necessary inthe public interest. The majority are 
of the opinion that the insertion of a definite time limit 
for federal control puts the burden of presenting proper 
measures of constructive legislation where it belongs— 
upon the owners of the properties—and that it is incon- 
sistent with the public interest to allow a war control, 
admittedly assumed for emergency purposes only, to ex- 
tend indefinitely in time of peace. A minority of your 
committee hold a different view. They believe that the 
public interest is much better safeguarded if the federal 
control herein and heretofore provided for shall be con- 
tinued until Congress shall after the war otherwise pro- 
vide.” 

Chairman Sims is a member of that minority which be- 
lieves the control should continue until Congress other- 
wise orders. The bill as he received it from Commissioner 
Anderson provided for such continuance until Congress 
should otherwise order, but the. committee changed it. 
The administration, however, did not make a hard fight 


for that indefinite lease of life in control of the railroads. 
Views of Senator Smith. 

Chairman Smith, of the Senate committee, in opening 
the debate in the Senate February 11 took the ground 
that everything is of such an emergency character that 
there is no time for the settlement of controversial ques- 
tions. Radical changes, he added, have been made im- 
perative in order to meet the crisis, and because of that 
fact “every necessary grant of power should be given to 
accomplish. this purpose and the powers thus granted 
should be used with all the wisdom and.care the executors . 
and administrators can command.” 

“The nation,” continued Senator Smith, “is willing to 
sacrifice and is sacrificing for the supreme purpose in 
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view; but it must be borne in mind that these sacrifices 
are for the successful prosecution of the war. When 
success shall come, as it will come, the problem of re- 
adjustment, of gathering up the lines that have fallen 
during this period of conflict, the prosecution of business 
upon the return of peace cannot be determined until that 
time. 

“We are now meeting them with the abnormal condi- 
tions growing out of the war and meeting them with prin- 
ciples radically opposed to the principles invoked and op- 
erated during times of peace.” 


Senator Kellogg Speaks. 


The opinion that President Wilson’s action in taking 
over the railroads was unnecessary, because as good re- 
sults would have been obtained by the carriers with proper 
government co-operation, was expressed in the Senate 
February 13 by Senator Kellogg, a member of the interstate 
commerce committee. He declared that had the railroads’ 
heads received a full measure of assistance the govern- 
ment would have escaped the necessity of guaranteeing 
the carriers an income for use of the properties taken 
over. 


Senator Kellogg spoke in support of the committee’s 
amended draft of the administration bill, which he said 
“reflects the best judgment of the administration and the 
committee.” Although he did not agree with the President 
and his advisers on the railroad question, the Minnesota 
senator said he intended doing everything possible “to 
strengthen and facilitate government operation and insure 
justice to the people, the railroads and the vast army of 
security holders.” 


“The railroads should have been supported by govern- 
ment authority,” he continued, “to operate as a unit. Bear- 
ing in mind that the congestion was simply to the eastern 
and northeastern territory, I am constrained to believe 
that as great service could have been obtained through 
the government’s co-operation as by taking over the roads.” 

Senator Kellogg approved of the compensation provided 
in the bill and said: “A guaranty by the government of 
a permanent income on an investment would be reason- 
able at a very much lower rate, but the guaranty in this 
case is only for the period of the war, and the short time 
thereafter, and therefore it should, as near as possible, 
represent the earning capacity of the roads over a reason- 
able term of years.” 

The plan submitted originally by the administration giv- 
ing the President absolute power to fix rates was de- 
nounced by Senator Kellogg. 

“It is appalling,” he declared, “to say that because we 
are at war the country’s entire rate-making structure and 
the absolute power to change a rate affecting millions of 
dollars of railroad property and hundreds of millions of 
dollars of commerce, shall be placed in the hands of one 
man, without the right of appeal. 

Senator Kellogg said he believed the provision in the 
bill terminating government control within eighteen months 
after the war should be retained. 


“I have no doubt that under the war power,” he added, 
“Congress may keep the railroads for a reasonable time 
after the termination of the war. But to keep them an 
indefinite time and pay rent therefor is obtaining property 
under false pretenses so far as the American people are 
concerned. I am not yet prepared to take a step that 
will force government operation upon the people of this 
country. That situation should be met by the American 
people squarely and fairly, unhampered by any other 
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issue, and should the time come when the people deem it 
wise to take over the railroads their mandate is final.” 
Cummins Minority Report. 

The condemnatory superlatives of the English language 
were called forth in large numbers by Senator Cummins 
of Iowa for use February 11 in presenting his views in 
a minority committee report on the administration railroad 
bill, S. 3752. He refers to the compensation plan as an 
enormity and asserts that “no sane man could even dream 
of granting to one man without law to restrict him or 
rules to guide him, a tithe of such power in time of peace” 
as it is proposed to give him for eighteen months after the 
conclusion of peace, so that he may continue during that 
time to operate the railroads. 

“During a year and a half of peace he may continue 
to exercise the tremendous and appalling power which 
we confer upon him solely because we are engaged in a 
struggle for national life,” says the senator, in commenting 
on the “limitation” placed upon government control. 

“This provision,” says he, referring to the one that gives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to review, 
on complaint, a rate initiated and made effective by the 
President, “while it keeps the promise to the ear, breaks 
it to the hope. The review is of little practical value. 

“The only justification attempted for a course: that is 
bound to overthrow our rate system and to plunge our 
business world into chaos is that the President must have 
the authority necessary to prescute the war successfully. 
The justification is worse than none. It is utterly im- 
possible to conceive an instance wherein a power of that 
kind could be properly employed. It is simply another 
evidence of a constantly increasing inclination to grasp 
for authority, and to some of us it seems like the end 
of democracy rather than the beginning of greater free- 
dom.” 

The Iowa senator, in his report, says he desires it clearly 
understood that there is no objection to government opera- 
tion. His only objection is that the government did not 
take over the railroads immediately after the declaration 
of war. If that had been done, he says, the people would 
now be enjoying the advantages of better service than it 
is possible to give them under existing conditions. 

“It is unfortunate, too, that when in the last days of 
December, 1917, the President did act he left the situation 
so indefinite and uncertain that nobody knows what rail- 
roads have been taken over, and many of them are in 
utter ignorance of their relation to the government and 
they are greatly embarrassed in the management and 
operation of their properties. Nobody knows whether the 
men, from the presidents of the companies to the section 
hands, are working for the government or for their re 
spective corporations, and the morale of the service is 
seriously impaired. Nobody knows whether the earnings 
of the railways belong to the United States or to private 
companies. Nobody knows whether the present organiza 
tions are to be preserved or destroyed, and without a 
distinct understanding upon these points it is impossible 
to secure satisfactory results. 

“All these things are to be much regretted, but they do 
not form the basis of this dissent from the report of the 
majority of the committee. They are mentioned simply 
to make it clear that a plain duty ought to have been 
sooner performed, and, that once entered upon, it could 
have been performed with a great deal most justice and 
precision.” 

Five Points of Protest. 
The Cummins protest is confined to five points: 
“First—The standard which the President is authorized 
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pensation for the use of the railway properties. 

“Second—The failure to provide definitely that additions, 
betterments and extensions made out of surplus earnings 
—that is, out of earnings which remain after payment 
of operation, maintenance, taxes, fixed charges, interest 
and adequate dividends—shall belong beneficially to the 
public and shall not be treated hereafter as capital en- 
titled to a return. 

“Third—The failure to give relief to the~so-called short- 
line independent competitive roads by requiring them to 
be taken over if their trunk-line competitors are taken 
over. 

“Fourth—Withdrawal of a vital part of the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over rates of 
transportation for general commerce. 

“Fifth—Limiting the period of government possession 
and operation to 18 months after the close of the war and 
conferring upon the President the absolute power to hold 
and operate railroads in time of peace, without law, rules, 
or standards to restrict, control, or guide him.” 

It is impossible to read the part of the report devoted 
to the compensation the President is authorized to offer 
the railroads without believing that the Iowa senator 
thinks a gigantic raid on the government treasury is 
planned. In his introduction to his discussion of that 
phase, he is at pains to point out the status of the rail- 
roads in respect of the compensation proposed. 

“The difference between agreed compensation and the 
compensation which may be awarded in legal proceedings 
must be carefully observed,” says the report. “Every 
railway company whose property is taken over by the 
government is at liberty to go to the courts, as provided 
in section 3, where the just compensation for the use of 
its property can be judicially ascertained according to the 
law of the land. With the judgment that may be there 
entered the government, the people generally, and the 
railway corporations must be content. 


“In the judgment of the writer of this paper, this sum, 
$950,000,000, is at least one hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lions of dollars more than fair, just compensation for the 
use of the properties, under the circumstances and con- 
ditions which now surround and confront us; but the 
enormity of the proposal is not fairly aprreciated until 
it is understood that the suggested basis of compensation, 
as applied to nearly one-half of the railway mileage upon 
which moves 20 to 30 per cent of the traffic, will barely 
provide—probably will not provide—just compensation, and 
that for the other one-half of the mileage upon which 
moves 70 to 80 per cent of the traffic it will provide a 
guaranteed annual operating income of more than one 
hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars in excess of 
the amount which any well-informed, unprejudiced person 
can reach as the value of the use of the properties in- 
volved. ' 

“It must not be forgotten, either, that the amount which 
has been mentioned as the aggregate guaranteed income 
will not cover the actual liability of the government for 
the reason that the great systems paying large dividends 
will eagerly accept the offer, while many of the smaller 
and weaker roads will feel compelled to resort to the 
courts, or be dealt with in a special provision of the 
bill, so that the chances are that the entire liability will 
be materially more than nine hundred and seventy-five 
Millions of dollars per year. 

“It should also be remembered that by disregarding sys- 
tems and allowing particular railroads which may form a 
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part of a system to be dealt with separately, the aggregate 
guaranty or liability can be increased almost at will. This 
is made possible, first, by the construction which has been 
given to the act of 1916, second, by the insertion of the 
word ‘railroads’ in section 1. 

“In the proclamation, statement, message, and hearings 
it was said over and over again that we must be gen- 
erous and liberal handed, in order to allay the fears of 
the holders of railway securities and to fortify and 
strengthen the financial structure of which these securi- 
ties are a part. Is it not pertinent to inquire with whose 
money are we to be generous and liberal handed and 
whose savings are to be drawn upon for the gratuity be- 
stowed upon the railroads? We must either take the 
money from the shippers or from the people generally in 
the way of taxes. 


“There is no intent to challenge the loyalty of those 
who own the railway property of the United States. It 
is submitted, however, that they do not appreciate the 
dangers which now imperil the safety of the nation. The 
government has taken possession of these properties 
throughout the war, and for 18 months thereafter it is 
to manage and operate them. It is to guarantee an in- 
come, so that it is as safe and certain as a government 
obligation can make it. It is, for the time being, a gov- 
ernment bond. The railway companies are relieved of 
all the hazards of the war and all the fluctuations of busi- 
ness. No matter what may happen in any other field of 
commerce or industry, railway incomes are secure. 


“When the government guarantees them against all the 
perils of a world-destroying war, perils which all other 
institutions must face and the consequences of which they 
must endure, the railway corporations ought, in good con- 
science, to be satisfied with a return which will amply 
reward the capital invested in their property. There is 
no court in Christendom which will not take these facts 
and circumstances into account in determining what is 
just compensation.” : 

The Iowa senator figures that $400,000,000 of the guar- 
anteed income is sufficient to pay the interest on the par 
value of the railroad bonds outstanding, in amount $10,- 
021,000,000, thereby leaving $550,000,000 that could be used 
in paying dividends on the capital stock. That sum, he 
says, would pay 8.5 per cent on every dollar’s worth of 
stock outstanding, very little of which ever brought a 
dollar into the treasury of the company issuing it, he 
asserts. 

“This showing, however,” continues the report, “con- 
sidering as it does the railroads as an entirety, does not 
present the full injustice of the proposal.” 


Some Compensation Figures. 


The compensation will be accepted only by the roads 
that have been earning income. Taking the prosperous 
ones in each district, the Iowa senator figures out that 
the eastern roads, on an average, will receive enough 
money to pay 11.48 per cent on their stock or accumulate 
a surplus; the southern, 12.37 per cent; and the western, 
9.96 per cent. The greatest beneficiary will be the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie stockholders. Its outstanding capital 
is only $500,000. That company leases the Pittsburgh, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie and pays a guaranteed return of 
four or five per cent. The holding company would be 
able, under the guarantee, if it did not have to pay its 
guarantee, to pay 647.22 per cent. Some of the big per- 


centage earners are shown by Senator Cummins in the 
following list: » 
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Per Cent 
The Pennsylvania Railroad CO...........ccceececccccerees 8.92 
The Pennsylvania Co......... Mic atacaaes 6emet ceaekPaae-s 11.92 
The New York Central Railroad Co........ccccccccccccces 12.96 
The Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co.............++.+- 25.70 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co......... 32.90 
Michigan Central Railroad -Co. .. .cccsccccccccccccccccccece 18.48 
Central Rafiroad Co. Of New Jersey... ccccccccccccecsece 20.25 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co...... 11.50 
CO BONO CRs co ceccccesccevecceeteseccnces 11.94 
BeeeaGes Comitral Reabroad (Ci.e ccc. cc cccccccccccccvcccccsees 11.33 
Beavis Bs TIOGRVINO MAITORR CO. .... ccc ccccccrcccceseee 16.75 
eee Ge WORCETE THRO CO ek oc cc cccccceccccccsceeses 12.51 


SOR OR EO a er eer er ce 9.31 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co 








Central of Georgia Railway Co 9.39 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway............ 13.60 
ee ee Oo oka who wad ceo Nansen naeé seats e-< 14.76 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co.... 44.99 
ee, Ce. Cee COR. og cose ci peeaceeee cabsce see 10.06 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co...............eeeee. 10.18 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co............... 22.05 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co.... 12.09 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co.... 9.57 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co................ 9.70 
OE EE Serre rea ee 6.60 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co 6.15 
CN WO oa as cons cree kes asbcuvasecheae 9.63 
Se TGS TORINO: CBs icc ccc cccadetccccancesescae 9.87 
So = EB rrr rs errr ere 9.64 


To emphasize the excessiveness of the standard and 
the disparity it introduces, the senator submitted a list of 
parts of systems which would be able to accept the guar- 
antee and allow other parts of the system to demand “just 
compensation” from the President by means of special ar- 


rangements. That list is as follows: 

Per Cent 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co..........cccsesccccces 647.22 
mee Cricnee & Mirie MAmOOS CO, «.o. occ ccvccccccvecescesse 70.45 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co.......... 35.74 
Tne Cumperma Valery Ratrond Co... ccccccccccccsccsce 24.01 
The Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co................. 27.98 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Co............. 21.67 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co................. 114.12 
po ee BO Be le ree 


Pannandie & Sante Fe Raliroad Co. ....cccccccscsccvccces 64.37 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway Co............. 52.71 
Colorado G@ Wom RAUWAF CO... ccc cccccvccciccccces 162.64 


The Cummins report comments on the statement made 
by the majority report that the guarantee would give a 
return on the book value of the properties of only 5.32 
per cent, by quoting the oft-repeated declaration of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that “no court or com- 
mission, or accountant, or financial writer would for a 
moment consider the present balance sheet statement 
purporting to give the ‘cost of property,’ because it does 
not suggest even in a remote degree qa reliable measure 
either of money invested or of present value.” 


He also made use of the fact that the railroad proper- 
ties that have been inventoried and reported to the Com- 
mission up to this time have cost scarcely fifty per cent 
of the investment account of book value. He further de- 
clares that the railroad theory has been that the public 
ought to contribute, through rates for transportation, sums 
which are not only sufficient to make return upon the 
capital invested, but sufficient to build up and increase 
in properties. The outcome of the theory is that the pub- 
lic, having contributed the capital, must again pay for 
the use of the property so acquired. ‘ 

“The time has come to repudiate a theory so destructive 
and unjust,” says the report, “and to establish permanently 
the principle that the public shall not be required to pay 
interest upon that part of the value of railway property 
which is constructed or acquired through the surplus earn- 
ings after outside or independent capital is fully com- 
pensated. The bill fails to make provision for this essen- 
tial feature of accounting between the people and the 
corporations.” 

Concerning the short line railroads, Senator Cummins 
holds that “it is obvious that there are a large number of 
short-line roads which will not be affected by government 
operation, and as to these nothing is said; but, on the 
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other hand, there are a large number of comparatively 
short roads which compete with the trunk lines for traf- 
fic, and these roads will be absolutely destroyed if some 


“arrangement is not made for their protection. While in a 


sense their operation by the government may not be 
necessary for the successful conduct of the war, they have 
all been built to give the communities which they serve re. 
lief from the monopoly of trunk lines. The welfare of the 
localities through which they pass is dependent upon 
their existence, and public interest demands their full and 
complete operation. If their relations with the trunk lines 
are destroyed by the diversion of the traffic which they 
have heretoforé carried the outcome is perfectly clear. 
When the war ends and the big systems are restored these 


-small, independent, competitive roads will fall into the 


hands of the great systems for substantially nothing. It 
is probable that if these roads were taken over the lia- 
bility which the government assumes would not be ma- 
terially, if at all, increased, but even if it is enhanced bya 
small amount the government can well afford to take 
something from the excessive compensation which it pro- 
poses to guarantee to the big roads in order to save some 
of the little ohes.” P 
Jurisdiction Over Rates. 

As to the attempt to deprive the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of its jurisdiction over rates, Senator Cun- 
mins says the bill is better than it was when introduced 
January 4, but that it is still “dangerously imperfect.” It 
is manifest, he holds, that the President or Director-Gen- 
eral should have absolute control over the physical opera- 
tion of the railroads and the rates for the transportation 
of troops and government property, but that over general 
traffic rates he should have no other or greater authority 
than the carriers now have under the act to regulate com- 
merce. 

The section pertaining to the limitation of government 
control shows, it is believed, that the senator is inclined 
to government ownership, but that he is not willing at this 
time to undertake to bring about anything of that kind. 
On the point of limitation, he says: 

“It may be conceded that this is not the time to deter- 
mine definitely the character of the system under which 
the railroads shall be operated when the present emerg- 
ency passes; but the developments of the last few years, 
and especially the conditions of the last few months, make 
it certain that there will either be permanent government 
ownership and operation or there will be a complete reor- 
ganization of private ownership and operation. In either 
event the roads will not be returned to their present own 
ers under the existing system. When these things are 
considered, and inasmuch as it is known that the rela 
tions which will be established during the period of federal 
control will imperatively require further legislation, it 
would seem to be reasonably clear that federal control 
should continue until Congress acts in the matter. This is 
a subject, however, which can be better dealt with in dis 
cussion upon the floor of the Senate, and additional com 
ment will be reserved for that forum. 

“There is, however, one phase of the question which 
deserves mention at this time. According to the provi 
sions of the bill (sec. 13), the President may remain it 
possession of the railroads for a period of 18 months after 
the end of the war. During a year and a half of peace he 
may continue to exercise the tremendous and appalliné 
power which we confer upon him solely because we até 
engaged in a struggle for the national life. No sane per 
son could even dream of granting to one man without 1a¥ 
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to restrict him or rules to guide him a tithe of such power 
in time of peace. It is utterly abhorrent to the funda- 
mental principles which underlie free government to con- 
tinue these powers a single moment beyond the end of the 
war. When peace comes the management and operation 
of the railroads should instantly pass to a responsible 
poard, appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, governed by law, and removed as completely as is 
humanly possible from the temptation to use authority 
for personal or partisan advantage.” 


Brief of Thorne and Others. 

According to Samuel H. Cowan, speaking as the repre- 
sentative of the National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League, and Clifford Thorne and Grady Cary, represent- 
ing other organizations of live stock shippers, the West- 
ern Petroleum Association, the National Wool Growers 
and the National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Associations, the payment of the guarantee proposed 
py the railroad administration’s compensation bill, framed 
by Interstate Commerce Commissioner Anderson and 
favorably reported with amendments in each house, will 
force a twenty per cent increase in rates. They have ex- 
pressed their opinion in a brief filed with the two com- 
mittees of Congress. 


If they mean a twenty per cent increase in all rates, 
the additional sum to be paid by shippers would be about 
$670,000,000, the operating revenue being about $3,350,- 
000,000. If the twenty per cent is applied only on freight 
the increase would be only about $470,000,000. 

In their brief they object to the proposal of the rail- 
road administration to pay a greater rent for the use of 
the railroad property during the war than the owners 
have ever been able to make on it during any period of 
three years. 

If it is to pay the agreed rent, they assert, that will 
make it necessary to call on shippers to contribute annu- 
ally not less than $470,000,000 and probably $670,000,000 
over and above what they have been paying to the rail- 
roads, 

“The object of this brief is to point out the burden 
which by this bill is about to be saddled upon the shippers 
and the public, by the guaranty of the standard return,” 
they declare. ; 

“It must be remembered that for forty years the fight 
against burdens and wrongs of powerful corporation cCar- 
riers has been constant, with a little success in procuring 
relief here and there and preventing raids into the peoples’ 
pockets. So successful have the combined railroads been 
that to-day rates are on a higher level than ever. This 
standard return is equivalent to a 20 per cent increase. 

“Watch this prediction after wage increases now pending 
and continued high cost of fuel and railway supplies, with 
maintenance to a hundred per cent standard, spring floods 
and reduced traffic! 

“This country thought it best to take the use of the 
roads during the war. That right we have asserted. That 
is exercised for the people and by the people. We are 
obligated to pay a just compensation for the use of these 
Properties. No arm of our government has a right under 
the Constitution to take the use of the railroads without 
paying for such use, nor the right to make the shippers 
or the public pay to the railroads an unjust compensation. 
The right and duty are mutual. ° 

“This brief is to point out the proposed wzong to the 
shippers and the public for the benefit of the railroads. 
If you were about to do something that you or a future 
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Congress could correct, the same danger would not exist. 
The opportunity of the railroads to earn in the aggregate 
more than is fair is one thing—the guaranty by the gov- 
ernment to pay whether or not earned is quite another. 
If the amount of this guaranty is reasonable no one can 
object to it. 


“Congress has no more right to take from the shipper 
and the public, for the use of the railroads which it has 
taken over, an unreasonable sum than it has to take the 
use of the railroads without paying a reasonable sum for 
their use.” 


In summarizing their contention in favor of a guarantee 
of interest and the usual dividend, but not surplus and 
the retention of the Commission as the rate-controlling 
power, Messrs. Cowan, Cary and Thorne say: 


“In what we have put before the committees we have 
tried to convince their judgment. We realize that there 
are different methods to accomplish the same ends. We 
are not so much concerned with the method as to shape 
it so the shipper, who is least represented, least consid- 
ered when these billion-dollar transactions are being con- 
sidered, can be let alone in his ordinary affairs and have 
the benefit of what has been worked out as his rights and 
remedies. 


“We know the Commission is better equipped to make 
rates than the President; he realizes that, and plainly 
says as much. He couldn’t do it himself. Who could 
he get to do it better than the Commission? The states 
have their rights—he recognizes that, and the Director- 
General told the state commissions they would not be 
interfered with. Now why not make that the law? Tell 
the people so in the bill. That is what we are after. Now 
we see that the railroads are wanting more than they are 
entitled to—not from their viewpoint—but the public 
viewpoint of public and private rights. They are about 
to rush the government into a contract to do away with 
every law and all regulations and decisions of the Com: 
mission, .emascylate commissions, load the Director-Gen- 
eral with a standard return that forces him to call on 
the treasury or the shippers to pay, what the railroads 
could never have gotten otherwise. 

“What we want is to stop this thing now. Don’t make 
any guaranty that runs longer than we can take stock after 
trying it. If it turns out that we, the public and govern- 
ment, are by reasons of war conditions or unforeseen con- 
tingencies, robbed for the benefit of the railroads, we can 
call it off—cut down the return. 

“Let the railroads show some of their patriotism they 
speak so much about—take a chance with the rest of us 
on such excess earnings as there may be after we have 
made the guaranty good to pay their interest and divi- 
dends.” 

Esch Minority Report. 

Admitting the necessity for the President having full 
control over the physical operation of railroads, the minor- 
ity members of the House committee, in a report on the 
railroad bill February 14, written by Mr. Esch, holds the 
bill should be amended so as to leave the Commission’s 
powers over rates unimpaired and to terminate govern- 
ment control not later than one year after the proclama- 
tion of peace. The retention in the Commission of the 
rate power is featured. The President is mildly censured 
for not having taken over the railroads at the time of the 
declaration of war. The propaganda against the Commis- 
sion on the theory that it has not allowed high enough 
rates is condemned and the fact is cited that in the fif- 


~ 
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teen per cent case an increase of one hundred million 
dollars was given. The demurrage fiasco mentioned to 
show that even the “versatile McAdoo” is not wise enough 
to be entrusted with power to make sudden and explicit 
changes in rates. 

“Increasing rates is equivalent to increasing taxation. 
Even under war pressure no one would have the temerity 
to support a measure giving the Postmaster-General a 
free hand to increase postal rates or the Secretary of the 
Treasury to increase customs and internal revenue duties 
or the arbitrary interest rate’on Liberty Bonds,” says the 
report. Quoting the President’s proclamation that noth- 
ing would be altered or disturbed, it is asked why not put 
that into law and trust the Commission’s wisdom and pa- 
triotism now no less than in peace properly to consider 
all questions submitted to it? 

The point is made that the bill gives the carriers the 
right to go to court for compensation. The workers have 
a wage commission, but the shippers have not even a 
hearing. 


Views of Senator McLean. 


“We are already experiencing some of the blessings of 
government management of the means of transportation 
and production. As time goes on other delights will prob- 
ably follow. If the samples which have been supplied 
by the heads of the executive departments are fairly rep- 
resentative of the remaining stock in trade, those of us 
who will need food and fuel to sustain life would best 
start for the banana belt early next fall.” 


In uttering this language, Senator McLean of Connecti- 
cut was closing a brief argument on the railroad bill. 
He said the only possible justification for the bill was 
the fact that it is a war measure. 


“It is possible that the New York & New Haven road 
and other roads in New England will prefer a permanent 
government guaranty of their fixed charges and maintenance 
to a return to the old system of regulation by Congress and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but as far as the 
stockholders and the public are concerned they will be 
the losers in the long run, in my opinion,” continued the 
senator. “New England must import her raw materials 
from great distances, and the cost of transportation is a 
serious burden. Private initiative and ingenuity will re- 
duce this cost, if it is given a breathing chance, much 
faster than will be possible if the roads are man- 
aged by government employes selected because of their 
value to party managers on election day. It is my guess 
that a large percentage of.the carriers of the country, 
smarting under the injustices_inflicted by the system in 
vogue prior to Dec. 28, 1917, will join forces with the 
government ownership advocates of every name and na- 
ture, including Socialists and Bolsheviki, and those of us 
who disagree with them and want cheap, regular and 
safe transportation would best begin to drill for the com- 
ing onslaught.” 

He said that if the amendment of Senator Poindexter 
should be written into the bill the country would have 
government ownership and operation because it would 
take a two-thirds vote in both houses of Congress to pass 
a bill repealing the law, if the President of the United 
States felt constrained to interpose his veto. Inasmuch 
as the Poindexter amendment is the part of the bill as 
it was sent to the capitol by the administration, it is 
assumed that President Wilson at least would veto any 
bill placing a limitation on the tenure of government con- 
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trol. The Poindexter amendment continues goveriment 
control “until Congress otherwise orders.” 

Senator McLean pointed out a few of the things that 
have happened in the countries where the government 
has undertaken the ownership and operation of railroads, 
Among other things he said: 


In the Utopia of government-owned railroads policies 
will be dictated by politicians. Employment will depenq 
upon the favor of the Director-General and his subordi.- 
nates. Qualifications for service will depend on ability 
to get votes rather than ability to avoid accidents or 
secure regular and sufficient transportation. New lines 
of road will be paid for out of the annual congressional 
pork barrel. Rolling stock will soon compare favorably 
with the sorry rigs which the rural free-delivery carriers 
use to deliver mails. An utter lack of incentive and 
initiative will exist in every department. Incompetency 
and “red tape” and a rapidly increasing number of em. 
ployes will inevitably result. The people will not only be 
taxed to pay the interest on the original cost of $20,000, 
000,000, but the annual deficits will constantly increase, 
In Italy, where the chief railways were nationalized in 
1905, the number of employes increased within three years 
from 97,000 to 137,000, and the systems do not earn enough 
to pay one-quarter of the interest on the investment in 
them. 

Canada has,been in the railroad business since 1867. 
It has owned the Prince Edward Island road since -1873, 
and it has never earned operating expenses. The Inter. 
colonial road cost the government $237,000 a mile. 

A committee appointed to investigate the construction 
of the National Transcontinental Railway, extending from 
Quebec to Winnipeg, 1,334 miles, reported that $40,000,000 
had already been wasted and that the original estimate of 
$61,000,000 for the total cost would fall $170,000,000 am 
of the actual cost. 

Mr. James Bryce, whose insight into such anne is 
unsurpassed by any living man, entertains the following 
opinion of the wisdom of putting the enormous railway 
systems of this country into the hands of the government. 
He says: 

The railroads can hardly be taken over and worked by the 
National Government, as are the railways. of Switzerland and 
many roads of Germany and Austria-Hungary. Only the most 
sanguine state Socialist would propose to impose so terrible a 
strain on the virtue of American politicians, not to speak of the 
effect upon the constitutional balance between the states and 
the Federal authority. 

As I intimated at the opening of my remarks, it is 
quite probable that the managers of the great transporta- 
tion lines, circumscribed and crippled as their organiza- 
tions will be at the close of the war, will beg the govern- 
ment to buy their roads and end their sufferings. I put 
this question to the president of one of the leading roads 
of the country, and his reply was: “As an American 
citizen I am very certain that a time limit should be 
fixed, but as a railway manager I would welcome perma- 
nent government possession and operation, with a fair 
guaranty on the investment.” I am already receiving 
postal cards from railway stockholders, all printed and 
exactly alike in terms, urging me to oppose a time limit 
on the operation of the carriers by the government. 

Again, it is even urged by those supporting the minority 
report that competing lines which do not pay should be 
helped out by those which do pay. The self-sustaining 
roads and the capital which went into them are to be 
compelled to stand and deliver to the roads that were 
built for the express purrose of compelling a prosperous 
competitor to buy them out. The advocates of this plat 
insist that the non-paying roads are just as necessary to 
those who use them as are the self-sustaining roads to 
their patrons. Their idea seems to be that farmer A, 
who has a farm 100 or 1,000 miles from farmer B, 0 
mechanic A, who lives 100 or 1,000 miles from mechanic 
B, should contribute toward the payment of B’s railroad 
fare. 

Senate Railroad Debate. 


Consideration of the administration railroad bill com 
tinued in the Sefiate February 14, with Senator Cummins 
attacking the.proposed standard of compensation. 

While the public is being asked to loan money to the 
government at 4 per cent, it is proposed in the bill, he 
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said, to guarantee to railroad security holders returns 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent—a “monstrous proposal.” 

In opposing the bill, Senator Cummins declared he was 
actuated only by patriotic motives and would yield if he 
knew that the President knew more about compensation 
than the senators. He added that many members of the 
Senate have spent years studying the transportation ques- 
tion. j a 

Senator Cummins approved President Wilson’s action 
in taking over control of the railroads, but said it should 
have been done sooner. 

He deplored the uncertainty which he said now pre- 
yails among the railroads of the country over the ques- 
tion as to what roads have been taken over, the status 
of the 1,800,000 persons employed in the operation of these 
properties, and of the millions of dollars now being paid 
into the various railroad treasuries. 

The Iowa senator was to conclude his speech February 
15. Senator Robinson, Democrat, a member of the inter- 
state commerce committee, planned to reply to him. 


Text of House Bill. 

The railroad compensation bill, as agreed on by the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce and 
re-introduced by Chairman Sims so that it now bears the 
number H. R. 9615, instead of H. R. 8172, seeks to care 
for the financial interests of such railroads as may not be 
taken over, by authorizing the President to send over their 
rails unrouted freight sufficient to give them the revenue 
they have lost by disregard of routing instructions, which 
disregard is authorized whenever the routing instructions 
of the shipper prejudice the transportation of war mate- 
rials or government supplies. 

The bill, as amended in the first section, authorizes the 
President to bargain with the railroads for compensation 
on a basis of not more than the average of the operating 
income for the last three fiscal years. It also gives the 
President until July 1 to decide what railroads or parts 
of railroads he desires to keep, and what to turn back. 

Those amendments would enable the President to take 
this position: “I have your property and I offer you so 
much for its use. If you don’t accept, I will turn you 
loose or send you to the court of claims to find out whether 
you are entitled to more. In the meantime I will give 
you ninety per cent of what I think is just compensation.” 

In other words, the two amendments about offering “not 
more than” the average of the three years, coupled with 
the authority to take to July 1 to determine what roads 
shall be kept, appear to constitute a club that may be used 
to bring the compensation below the three-year average 
for the prosperous roads and keep the non-prosperous 
Toads from demanding a return of six per cent on what 
they call their property investment. 


The rate-making, duration of control, and short-line- 
Saving sections in the revised House bill are as follows: 


_ Sec. 11. That carriers while under federal control shall, 
i so far as is not inconsistent therewith, or with the pro- 
Visions of this act, or any other act applicable to such 
federal control, or with any order of the President, to be 
Subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, 
whether arising under state or federal laws or at common 
law; and suits may be brought by and against such car- 
riers and judgments rendered as now provided by law; 
and that in any suit against the carrier for personal in- 
Juries or personal injuries resulting in death, no defense 
shall be made thereto upon the ground that the carrier is 
an insirumentality or agency of the federal government. 
But no process, mesme or final, shall be levied against any 
Property under such federal control. Until and except so 
far as the President shall from time to time otherwise or- 
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der, the rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations 
and practices of carriers under federal control shall during 
the period of federal control continue to be and to be deter- 
mined as hitherto. But when in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent it is necessary in the public interest he may initiate 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations and prac- 
tices or changes therein by filing the same with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in such form and at such time 
and upon such notice as he shall direct. All rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations and practices, or 
changes therein, so ordered shall be fair, reasonable and 
just; and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall upon 
complaint make investigation and grant full hearings con- 
cerning the fairness, justness and reasonableness of any 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations and prac- 
tices, or changes therein so ordered by the President and 
shall make report of its finding and recommendations con- 
cerning the same (which finding and recommendations 
shall prima facie be taken as correct) to the President for 
such action as the President may deem required in the 
public interest. That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to amend, repeal, impair or affect the existing laws 
or powers of the states in relation to taxation or police 
regulations of carriers. 


Sec. 14. That the federal control of railroads and trans- 
portation systems herein and heretofore provided for shall 
continue for and during the period of the war and for a 
reasonable time thereafter, which shall not exceed two - 
years next following the date of proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: 
Provided, however, That the President may, prior to July 
1, 1918, relinquish control of all or any part of any rail- 
road or system of transportation, further federal control 
of which the President shall deem not needful or desir- 
able; and the President may at any time during the period 
of federal control agree with the owners thereof to re- 
linguish all or any part of any railroad or system of trans- 
portation; and no right to compensation shall accrue to 
such owners from and after the date of relinquishment for 
the property so relinquished. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to affect the rout- 
ing instructions over and the traffic arrangements of such 
railroads as may not be taken under federal control by the 
President unless such arrangements and instructions preju- 
dice the transportation of war materials or of government 
supplies; in which case the President may change the 
routing of such materials and supplies as the war and 
national interests demand. If the President should deem 
it necessary temporarily to suspend such arrangements 
and instructions as to freight other than war materials and 
government supplies, he may thereafter, so far as prac- 
ticable, cause to be diverted sufficient unrouted freight to 
such road as will compensate it in revenue for such tem- 
porary suspension. 


McADOO ON CONTROL LIMIT 


(By William G. McAdoo in ithe Chicago Tribune. Copyrighted.) 


The period immediately succeeding the war will present 
numerous problems of the gravest sort, some of them 
very grave economic problems which will demand imme- 
diate consideration by Congress. 

In such circumstances it is not only probable but almost 
certain that Congress will not find the time immediately 
after the close of the war to adopt a comprehensive plan 
for controlling the railroads in the new environment in 
which they will then find themselves and at the same 
time to deal with all the other complicated economic 
problems which will undoubtedly confront it. 

It should be borne in mind that shippers and the public 
generally will be accustomed to new methods of doing 
business with the railroads. They will find that the old 
methods under which they have been routing freight and 
have been doing business will be substantially and per- 
haps permanently altered, and the confustion which would 
arise from the attempt suddenly to restore the old com- 
petitive status, the status that existed prior to Dec. 28, 
1917, would be aggravated very greatly and perhaps would 
offer quite insuperable difficulties if legislation was not 
enacted in the light of conditions as they exist at that 
time such as would facilitate that process of restoration 
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and conserve the interests of the shippers and the public 
generally. : 

The changes which must be made during the war period 
will force many important changes in the currents of 
traffic. In all probability it will become necessary for 
the sake of expedition and economy in the movement of 
traffic to give to one railroad profitable traffic which 
legitimately belongs to another in order to relieve the 
latter of congestion and to enable it to handle war traffic 
of a temporary character. 

When the war ends and before the railroads go back 
into private management it will undoubtedly be important 
from the standpoint of the security holders to make adequate 
provisions for an equalization of these conditions under 
proper public supervision. If this is not done some rail- 
roads will find themselves divested of traffic and at the 
same time seriously embarrassed in returning to the 
former competitive methods of obtaining traffic. 

When the war ends the railroads will be confronted 
with new conditions, and these new conditions will require 
new and comprehensive laws for the reasonable protection 
of security holders. If a time limit is put upon Congress 
in adopting these laws during a period of greatest possible 
pressure for legislation in every other direction, because, 
as I said before, the economic situation at that time may 
be of such nature as to demand imperatively the first at- 
tention of Congress—and when I say economic situation 
I refer to the general financial situation as well—the re- 
sult cannot be otherwise than disastrous to the public 
interest as well as to those of the holders of securities of 
many of the important railroads. 

It is impossible now to predict which of the railroads 
will suffer the most in such circumstances. 

The turning back of the railroad to private control at 
the end of the war, either without legislation to meet the 
new situation or with legislation hastily and therefore in: 
adequately framed, would thus be injurious to the public 
interests and also to the interests of the security holders. 

Doubtless this view will appear paradoxical as some 
may assume that whatever would be injurious to the se- 
curity holders would be helpful to the government, and 
vice versa, but this is by no means the case. By reason 
of the radical changes which during the war must be 
made in the currents of traffic and in the methods of 
handling traffic there is strong probability that at the 
end of the war some railroad systems may find themselves 
more strongly intrenched than ever and with a greater 
hold than ever upon the traffic of the country. This 
clearly would be highly detrimental to the public interest 
in the absence of additional comprehensive legislation. 

On the other hand, great numbers of important railroads 
might find themselves largely deprived of established traffic 
and seriously hampered in getting it back and this will 
be highly detrimental to the security holders of all such 
railroads, as well as to the public interest. 

It is important that an equitable distribution of traffic 
and the widest possible use of any facilities should be 
secured, not only during the war, but after the return of 
peace. It is impossible to forecast which roads would 
derive the advantage and which roads would suffer the 
loss, but the resulting condition would be highly injurious 
to the public and also to a very large proportion of rail- 
road security holders. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the safe thing for both 
the public and the railroad security holders is to preserve 
the existing status until there shall be comprehensive and 
rational legislation dealing with the entire subject; other- 
wise we may run grave risk of chaotic railroad conditions 
with disturbance to the whole economic structure at the 
close of the war, and which will be a menace to the public 
interest and to the holders of railroad securities. 

It must also be remembered that if government posses- 
sion and control shall continue for as much as three years, 
for example—and I take an arbitrary time because no one 
can tell how long the war is going to last—the strong 
probability is that by the end of that time the government 
will have found it necessary to advance from $1,000,000,000 
to $1,500,000,000 to provide facilities and equipment which 
will be urgently required to enable the railroads to per- 
form effectively the transportation services which the pub- 
lic interest. imperatively demands. Such expenditures of 
government money upon railroads privately owned will 
constitute a new condition which must be dealt with in 
the light of the facts at the expiration of government pos- 
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session and control or must be dealt with upon the return 
of peace. 

To put a time limit upon government possession may 
make it impracticable and certainly will make it exceed. 
ingly difficult to deal with this important subject in ay 
adequate manner before possession is automatically re. 
stored to private management. To fix an arbitrary limit, 
it seems to me, is to put the public at a great disadvan. 
tage in dealing with this important phase of the problem; 
that is, the adjustment of the debt which the railroad 
companies will owe to the government for the advances 
which must be made to them during the period of goy. 
ernment control. 

Such improvements in the hands of the government 
without possession of the railroads will be of little value. 
The government would therefore be in a difficult situation 
to protect the public interest with respect to these ad. 
vances, because the minute the railroads are returned 
automatically to the control of the railroad companies 
with no settlement effected of that large indebtedness the 
government will not be in a position to protect adequately 
its rights to protect the public interest. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there is every disadvan. 
tage to the public interest in risking a limitation upon the 
time of government control of the railroads and no pos. 
sible advantage to the people in fixing that time limit now 

As long as the government is in control of the properties 
and the important problem can be discussed dispassion- 
ately and not under the pressure of a stop watch or time 
limit, it will be possible, I think, to liquidate the govern. 
ment’s interests upon a more equitable basis not only to 
the public but to the railroad owners themselves. 

For my part, I do not see why we should now undertake 
to fix an arbitrary limit which might put the public as 
well as the private interests in jeopardy, but every con- 
sideration, it seems to me, justifies as well as demands 
that the question be left in such a situation that it can 
be dealt with intelligently by the Congress in the light of 
conditions as they then exist. 


PLANS STANDARD CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Development of plans for standard~types of railroad 
freight cars was assigned February 14 by Director-General 
McAdoo to a committee of manufacturers, headed by S. M. 
Vauclain of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, with instruc- 
tions to recommend specifications for a comparatively 
few types which can be manufactured in quantities at a 
cost far less than under the present system of special 
orders. This is the first definite movement of the Director- 
General in his projected program of extensive standard- 
ization of equipment. Another committee will be named 
soon to work out standards for locomotives. 


THE CAR SERVICE SECTION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo February 11 announced the re- 
constitution of what has generally been called the Sheaffer 
car committee, which has had to do with the distribution 
of cars. At the same time he announced the powers and 
duties of the reorganized committee, which is hereafter 
to be known as “the car service section of the division 
of transportation.” W. C. Kendall of the Boston & Maine 
becomes chairman of the new section. The distinction 
heretofore existing between the American Railway Ass0- 
ciation’s committee and E. H. DeGroot, Jr., and A. 6G. 
Gutheim, the two representatives. of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission serving with the association committee, 
has been wiped out. The announcement of the creation 
of the new section is contained in an unnumbered circulat 
addressed to all railroads, reading as follows: 


“For the handling of car service and other matters 
formerly in charge of the commission on car service 0 
the American Railway Association, the car service sec 
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tion of the division of transportation is hereby created. 
w. C. Kendall is appointed manager of the car service 
section and Messrs. W. L. Barnes, E. H. DeGroot, Jr., 
A. S. Gutheim, C. D. Phelps, G. F. Richardson and J. A. 
Somerville are appointed assistant managers. 

“The car service section will have charge of all matters 
pertaining to car service, including the relocation of freight 


cars. 

“Will provide,. through the regional director, on appli- 
cation of proper government authorities, for preference in 
car supply and movement where more than ten cars are 


involved. 

“Will receive from railroads such reports, periodical or 
special, as it may require in order to keep fully informed 
with respect to car service, embargo, or transportation 
conditions. 

“Must be promptly informed of all embargoes placed, 
modified, or removed, and will, from time to time, recom- 
mend such embargo, policies and exemptions as the needs 
of the government, seasonal requirements, or other circum 
stances may demand. . 

“Will deal directly with railroads with respect to mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction and will keep the regional di- 
rectors properly advised.” 


McADOO PROVIDES MONEY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo, on February 13, announced 
that he had called on the army and navy departments to 
pay to the railroads the millions in freight bills owed by 
them so as to relieve the financial strain now coming on 
the railroads on account of the slow movement of freight 
in December and January, when weather conditions made 
it impossible for them to deliver freight and get their 
money. 

At the same time, he said, the more prosperous roads, 
with his consent, are lending money to the less prosper- 
ous ones so as to meet the operating expenses of the lat- 
ter. The banks, with the consent of Finance Director John 
Skelton Williams, are taking care of the funded debt ma- 
turities. These are temporary devices pending the pas- 
sage of the compensation bill, which would create a “re- 
volving fund” of $500,000,000, to be taken from the rev- 
enues when they are sufficient and from the Treasury 
when they are not. 


USE OF THE WATERWAYS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo, February 13, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the inland and coastwise waterways 
of the country and advise him as to the best means of 
putting them to advantageous use in solving the trans- 
portation problem. The committee is as follows: Major- 
General W. M. Black, chief of engineers, U. S. A., chair- 
man; Walter S. Dickey of Kansas City, Mo.; G. A. Tom- 
linson of Duluth, Minn.; Col. Charles Keller, corps of en- 
gineers, U. S. A., secretary. 

Work was begun by the committee immediately follow- 
ing its appointment. The initial step was the assignment 
of Major S. W. Fox and Major John Stewart of the 
United States Engineer Corps, to investigate and report 
at once the condition of the Chesapeake & Ohio canal 
with recommendations as to its utilization and capacity 
for traffic. 

Consideration will also be given to the availability of 
other waterways throughout the country, such as the 
Hennepin, Delaware & Hudson, Morris, New York “State 
Barge, Chesapeake & Delaware and Delaware & Raritan 
canals. The coastwise Mississippi and lake traffic will 
also come in for serious attention. 
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General Black, who, in addition to his strictly military 
duties, is charged as chief of engineers with supervising 
the improvements of rivers and harbors, is well acquainted 
with all the waterways of the country. He has been 
active in promoting their employment by commercial in- 
terests. Appointment of the Committee on Inland Water 
Transportation of the Council of National Defense was 
due in great part to his efforts, and since that appoint- 
ment was made he has insisted on the use of the water- 
ways for transportation whenever it was more economical 
or feasible than the use of other means of transportation. 
He favors the policy of giving the best transpor- 
tation to the nation at a minimum cost, regardless of 
whether it be by water or rail. 

Mr. Dickey, who is a well-known manufacturer of burnt 
clay products with plants in eight widely separated cities, 
long has been active in promoting waterways transporta- 
tion improvements. Becoming convinced, several years 
ago, that greater use could be made of the Missouri River 
as a means of transportation between St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, he was largely instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of the Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Com- 
pany. This $1,250,000 corporation was financed through 
public subscription and now operates a boat line between 
the two cities. The success of this line served to arouse 
Mr. Dickey’s interest in seeing all inland waterways util- 
ized to the fullest extent of their possibilities and led him 
to accept a place on the committee. 

Mr. Tomlinson is one of the shipping leaders of the 
Great Lakes region. He is identified with the American 
Shipbuilding Company, a large .shipbuilding corporation, 
and by his activities has wielded an influence in the up- 
building of the Great Lakes country. Beginning life as a 
newspaper man, he soon recognized the possibilities of 
the shipping business on the Great Lakes and entered 
actively into this line of endeavor. Since that time he 
has devoted virtually all his energies to the upbuilding 
of the shipbuilding industry of the country, and his in- 
tense interest in the shallow draft waterways of the At- 
lantic coast as logical extensions of the deeper waterways 
of the Great Lakes was largely instrumental in his being 
named as a member of the committee. 

Colonel Keller has for several years been on duty as 
assistant to the chief of engineers with particular charge 
of the executive duties pertaining to the Inland Water- 
ways Commission. He not only is intimately acquainted 
with virtually all of the inland waterways of the country, 
but also with a great number of persons who reside on 
or near them. 


McADOO’S OFFICIAL STAFF 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Official announcement of the appointment of assistants 
to the members of Director-General McAdoo’s staff, ex- 
pected soon after the anouncement of the staff itself Feb- 


ruary 6, has not yet been made. Julius Kruttschnitt has 
not yet, as expected at that time, been designated as the 
maintenance of way man in the McAdoo cabinet. 
Although Luther M. Walter is. well understood to have 
been selected as assistant to C. A. Prouty, Mr. McAdoo’s 
office insists he has not been appointed. At the time that 
denial was made it was understood that Mr. Walter was 
on his way to Washington to accept a place tendered to 
him by Mr. Prouty. The denial may technically have 
been accurate, but if Mr. Walter is not placed on the 
Director-General’s staff in the way indicated the unfavor- 
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able impression the shippers have as to the quality of the 
railroad administration which government control is giv- 
ing them will be materially increased. 

One of the assistants in the traffic department not men- 
tioned in The Traffic World of February 9 is F. S. Brooks, 
formerly general manager of the Stock Yards department 
of Swift & Co. He is assistant to Traffic Director Cham- 
bers. Mr. Chambers is still the transportation man for 
the Food Administration, but his duties there are being 
discharged by Mr. Brooks. H. P. Anewalt of Los Angeles, 
representing the Navy Department in the board of traf- 
fic managers, was erroneously reported as H. M. Anewalt. 
G. W. Kirtley, another of Mr. Chamber’s assistants, was 
erroneously referred to as C, A. Kirtley. 


Marine Section Manager. 

Coastwise and great lakes steamship lines operated by 
railroads February 14 were placed by Director-General 
McAdoo under the supervision of W. H. Pleasants of New 
York, president of the Ocean Steamship Company, who 
was designated manager of the marine section of the 
division of transportation under Mr. Gray. He will have 
charge of the water part of rail-and-water transportation. 
Special attention will be given to organization of water 
transportation facilities to insure «greater movement of 
coal to New England next winter and better use of lake 
shipping to haul coal to the northwest. 

Among the lines which will be under Mr. Pleasants’ su- 
pervision are the Old Dominion, Ocean Steamship and 
Southern Pacific Ships. Independent steamship lines not 
operated by railroads are not involved in the new ar- 
rangement, 

Mr. McAdoo specified that the direction of water ship- 
ping hereafter will be removed from the three regional 
' directors and given exclusively to Mr. Pleasants. 

From time to time, it is planned, the railroad admin- 
istration will take over temporarily any steamers not 
needed by the shipping board for transatlantic traffic and 
use them in the coastwise trade. 

A special assistant will be named later to direct lake 
shipping. 

Duties of Prouty and Walter. 

Everybody seems to have a fair understanding of the 
function of each member of Director-General McAdoo’s 
railroad staff except that of Charles <A. Prouty. 
There is no trouble about the chief part of his duty— 
that of keeping track of the property the government 
took over. There is, however, considerable speculation 
as to what will be his powers when he has laid before 
him a “question raised by any portion of the public as 
to the adequacy of the service rendered shippers and 
consignees and as to the safety of railroad operation.” 
That quotation is a part of what Mr. McAdoo said as 
to his duty. 

There is a way for the public to get at a railroad that 
renders inadequate service for the money it collects. The 
law says “any portion of the public” may file a com- 
plaint and obtain the judgment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Complaints have been filed based on 
the fact that a company, having established a rate, failed 
to run enough trains or cars to get the goods to desired 
markets on time. 

“Mr. Prouty will, therefore, represent the interest of 
farmers, manufacturers, producers, shippers and con- 
sumers generally,” further said the statement put out at 
the Director-General’s office. Some of the uncertainty as 
to the functions of Mr. Prouty is due to the fact that the 
Commission is also supposed to represent the interests 
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of the classes mentioned. The courts have said it does, 
That’s why they cannot appeal from its decisions. 


Luther M. _Walter’s appointment as Prouty’s assistant 
will be a small recognition of the organizations of ship. 
pers. 


There is a field which Prouty and Walter can occupy, 
They can receive shippers who think it necessary or de. 
sirable to call on the Director-General with a view to 
giving him advice as to what should be done to promote 
the co-operation between shippers and carriers, without 
which not much can be done, in the way of expediting 
transportation during the congestion incident to war. 
During the first month the government was in control 
of the railroads shippers felt that they had been elbowed 
aside and told they were of no consequence, even if it 
was their activities that put the dollars into the treas- 
uries of the railroads that enabled them to keep moving. 


Evidences of dissatisfaction that month were to be 
found almost any place anyone desired to look for it. 
The fiasco as to the demurrage tariffs was made possible 
by the fact that shippers were not able to get the ear 
of the Director-General except in a haphazard way. Mr. 
McAdoo did not give much thought to the representations 
of the committee from the National Industrial Traffic 
League, it is believed, else the order of January 19, un- 
dertaking to make legal tariffs not in conformity with 
the fifteenth section permit issued at his request, would 
not have been put out. 


Since that time it has been necessary for the tariff 
division clerks to remove from the files all the tariffs 
issued in supposed conformity with the Director-General’s 
order and the fifteenth section permit issued by the Com- 
mission to enable the carriers to obey that order. The 
Director-General was fortunate, in respect to those tar- 
iffs, in that probably not one of them was in conformity 
with the technical details of the order and the fifteenth 
section permission. If they had been, it is submitted, 
they could not have been got out of the way for the 
tariffs due on February 10, except by means of cancella- 
tion supplements. Because they were not in accordance 
with the orfer and permit, the files can be cleared of 
them without the formality of cancellation supplements. 

If Prouty and Walter can obtain the ear of the Director- 
General they can save him from the commission of any 
more steps of that kind. In other words, Prouty and 
Walter know so much of the shippers’ side of any case 
that may arise that they can act as the balance wheel 
when the railroad men of the staff undertake to accom- 
plish a betterment but try to bring it about by resort 
to methods that may have looked good to them when 
they thought of them while they were working for the 
railroads only. 

As to real power, neither Mr. Prouty nor Mr. Walter 
probably never will be able to lay their fingers on any 
part of any law authorizing them to do anything, even 
if the President gets authority to initiate rates. But 
they can tell the Dricetor-General the things to avoid. 


McADOO’S GENERAL ORDERS 


Since he became Director-General of Railroads W. G. 
McAdoo has issued many orders, some in the form of 
letters, some in telegrams, and in other instances appal- 
ently in the form of verbal instructions communicated to 
his assistants and by them forwarded. to the railroad 


officials concerned. Thus far he has issued seven gel 
eral numbered orders, all except No. 2, of which have been 
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printed in The Traffic World, as follows: No. 1, January 
5, page 11; No. 3, January 12, page 58; No. 4, January 
26, page 159; No. 5 (wage commission), January 26, page 
160; No. 6, February 2, page 232; No. 7, February 2, page 
231. 

General order No. 2, to the chief executives of the 
railroads December 30, was as follows: 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the President of 
the United States in his proclamation of December 30, 1917, 
wherein it was stated that, for purposes of accounting, 
possession and control of the railroads shall date from 12 
o'clock midnight on December 31, 1917, you are notified that 
until otherwise directed, no changes in the present methods of 
accounting as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be required. ‘The accounts of your respective 
companies shall be closed as of December 31, 1917, and opened 
as of January 1, 1918, in the same manner as they have here- 
tofore been handled at the close of one fiscal period and the 
beginning of another, and in the same manner that you should 
have handled your accounts had the government not taken 
possession and control. 


REASONS FOR FUEL ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The reasons assigned for the revocation of the heatless 
Monday order, it is believed, indicate with a fair degree 
of accuracy that the fuel savings plan was devised more 
as an aid to the Director-General of Railroads than as 
relief for the coal mine operators. In the statement issued 
by the Fuel Administrator, the first paragraph says: 
“With the vastly improved weather and transportation 
conditions and a continuance of the embargoes authorized 
by the Director-General of Railways, it is found advisable 
to suspend the heatless Mondays prescribed in the Fuel 
Administration regulation of January 17.” 


In another paragraph of the press agent’s announce- 
ment it is said that reports to the Fuel Administration 
as to coal and transportation conditions indicate a vast 
improvement as a result of the fuel restrictions, the rail- 
way embargoes and the weather conditions. The reports 
to the Fuel Administration showed that both transporta- 
tion and coal production are feeling the relieving effects 
of the restrictions placed on the use of coal. 

“The co-operation of the Director-General of Railways 
through the authorization of embargoes has had the effect 
of aiding in meeting the necessities which prompted the 
order of January 17,” it was further said. 

The rest of the press agent’s statement, it is believed 


‘more clearly than the other parts indicate that the coal 


restrictions were placed primarily with a view to enabling 
Mr. McAdoo to get the railroads out of their slough. It 
is as follows: 


“The order contemplated fuel restrictions on fourteen 
days during January, February and March. The restric- 
tions have been in effect eight days. Conditions to-day 
warrant the conclusiorm that, with the continued enforce- 
ment of the preferential delivery of coal under section one 
of the order of January 17 and continued transportation 
improvement, further restrictions on the consumption of 
fuel will not be necessary. 


“The general trend of improvement in transportation 
conditions is shown by comparative figures as to the num- 
ber of eastbound loaded cars above normal on the eastern 
trunk lines. From January 22 to February 12 the number 
of these cars, which is an index of the transportation con- 
gestion, decreased from 26,853 to 13,768, as shown by the 
following table: 


, January 22. 
New York Central : 7,275 
ate R. R 


February 12. 
1,134 
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VIEWS OF LUTHER WALTER 


Limit on the Extent to Which Railroads Can 
Be Taken Over—Keeping the Power to 
Make Rates in the Commission 


In the following excerpts from the testimony of Luther 
M. Walter, called before the Senate interstate commerce 
committee January 18 and appearing in behalf of no par- 
ticular client and no particular interest, the extent to 
which the railroads can legally be taken over by the 
President under the law: of August, 1916, and the neces- 
sity for keeping the rate-making power in the Commission 
are discussed: 


The purpose of the law under which the Director-General 
is operating is expressly stated to be: 


“The President in time of war is empowered through 
the Secretary of War to take possession and assume con- 
trol of any system or systems of transportation or any 
part thereof, and to utilize the same—” 

Now, for what purpose? 

“to the exclusion, as far as may be, of all other traffic 
thereon, for the transportation of troops, war material 
and equipment, or for such other purposes connected with 
the emergency as may be needful or desirable.” 

In other words, the Director-General is given authority 
to clear the highways in order that war munitions and 
troops and supplies may go forward for the purposes for 
which they are intended, and when that has been ac- 
complished, then these highways are left open for every- 
body upon equal rights and with equal opportunities. 
Therefore I insist that as the purposes of the control are 
simply to clear congestion, to operate all of these railroads, 
open new junction points where these railroads intersect 
with each other and have not heretofore interchanged 
traffic, the Director-General may say: “Send the car 
through that gateway instead of putting it through fun- 
nels like at Pittsburgh, to avoid congestion;” but the 
purpose was operation, and that was all the purpose that 
the Congress had in mind when it gave the Director- 
General the control of these roads. * * #* 

I am perfectly willing to see left to the Director-General 
the operation of these roads. God speed him in his en- 
deavor to open them up and get freight over the roads. 
There is paralysis to-day in transportation conditions. 
There is no doubt of that. But let him confine his activi- 
ties to moving the freight, to getting the motive power, 
speeding it on its way; keep away from him, an already 
greatly overburdened man, the tremendous responsibility 
of determining the rates and rules and regulations affect- 
ing rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission for thirty years 
has been building up a system of regulation and has to-day 
the confidence of the people of this country far in excess 
of that of any other tribunal. If the purpose of taking 
over the railroads is to move the freight let that be all 
that is undertaken. 

The carriers may want to get rid of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; those of you who have read the papers 
for the past few years and who have been, as Commis- 
sioner Anderson told you yesterday, in touch with the 
facts, know that there has been carried on, and I shall 
not say without a purpose, an effort to give the wrong 
impression. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been fair to these carriers and has been fair to the 
shippers, has been fair to the public; I want no twilight 
zone left in the regulation of these railroads. I would 
like to have it just as if you and I, senator, have two 
houses with an indefinite property line between us. We 
want our flower gardens, our places for our children to 
play, and we must have the line drawn between so that 
you may know where the limits of your property are 
and your rights end and I may know where mine end. 

So, I submit that in your legislation you should draw 
a line that gives to the Director-General and his advisers 
a complete chart of the limits of their powers, and should 
place upon him and them certain responsibilities, give to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the jurisdiction 
which it should have, and leave upon it the powers and 
responsibilities conferred by the act to regulate commerce. 
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I have drawn a little suggestion in the way of an amend- 
ment. It may go too far; it may not go far enough. But 
it contemplates that all the acts of Congress of the past 
30 years shall be left in full force and effect, and qualified 
only as to the operation of these railroads: 

“Nothing in this act contained, and nothing in the act 
of Aug. 29, 1916, entitled ‘an act making appropriations 
for the support of the army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ shall be construed 
as repealing or amending the act to regulate commerce, 
approved Feb. 4, 1887, and specific amendments thereto; 
that said act to regulate commerce, as specifically 
amended, shall remain in full force and effect. Provided, 
that the right of the shipper to select the route of his 
shipment may be subject to the order of the Director- 
General of Railroads in designating the intermediate car- 
_ riers who shall transport such shipment to the delivering 

carrier.” 

What I have in mind is this: Under existing law, the 
shipper may name the route or the highway all the way 
through. I would give to the Director-General, when he 
thinks it advisable, the right to say, “Load your freight, 
I will say over what route it shall go, as I know what 
is congested and what is not, until it reaches the destina- 
tion, and there it shall be turned over to the delivering 
carrier.” 

Why do I say that? Because the consignee is located 
on a particular line of railroad and he wants the freight 
at his unloading dock. Oil receivers have their tanks 
and they. have their pipes leading out to the car. The mill 
man has his sidetrack; you should bear in mind that all 
of the great terminals of the country have been built by 
shippers. They have constructed the tracks upon which 
cars may be placed for unloading; the amendment is fair, 
and I submit that it will tend to the free movement of 
the freight because each man’s freight will be on his 
own terminals, but let the Director-General move, if he 
thinks necessary, that car as a pawn on the chessboard 
via any intersection or junction that he may desire. 

The great principle is: Leave to the Commission the 
right to determine compensation to the carriers. That is 
the fair thing to do. You gentlemen must know that 
you cannot guess at what is just compensation. You must 
have a multitude of facts before you. The Director-Gen- 
eral has other things to do besides determining whether 
the rate on pig iron from Bessemer, Ala., to any manu- 
facturing center shall be 19 cents or 20 cents. Of course, 
he might delegate such determination to his assistants, 
but where could he go in all this broad land to find better 
assistants, more proficient, more expert, than in the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission? Leave it 
to them to determine. True, he may call other advisers. 
He has called other advisers. You may call the roll of 
his advisers and you will find there the men who have 
been operating these railroads, the men who have been 
clamoring for increases in rates and criticizing the com- 
missions, both state and interstate. 

Would it not be better, may I suggest with all respect, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should deter- 
mine these matters. If, however, these matters are to be 
left to the Director-General, might he not very properly 
call in members of the Commission as his advisers, or 
call representatives. of the great shipping and consuming 
public who can give him both sides of a prorosition that 
has been debated for years and years? 

A little illustration: The demurrage rates of the United 
States have been in effect for s°veral years, with rules 
and regulations applicable thereto. These have been 
worked out by the best brains of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, representing the shippers, and the Com- 
mittee on Relations Between Railroads of the American 
Railway Association. 

The great purpose has been to so fix the rules and reg- 
ulations that there will be no undue detention of cars 
while they are being loaded, or while they are being un- 
loaded. It was agreed between shippers and carriers that 
no changes were to be made in those rules except after 
a conference between the carriers and the shippers. 
Somebody advised the Director-General that certain of 
these rules ought to be changed and others wiped out, and 
that a progressive scale of demurrage rates should be put 
in effect. Shippers are not objecting to the amount of 
the charges; they are perfectly willing to pay whatever 
is just and reasonable, but a progressive scale brings upon 
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the carriers, as they themselves will tell you, through 
their operating men, the traffic men and accounting men, 
great burdens that are not now in-effect under the ay. 
erage agreement or the bunching rule. 

The one effect, the experts will tell you, of the change 
which the Director-General asked the Interstate-Commerce 
Commission to put into effect, and which goes into effect 
on the twenty-first instant, without the knowledge of the 
shippers at all, or any effort to get any facts from them, 
will be to put great burdens upon the carriers in the 
way of accounting and a clerical force, at a time when 
man power is at a limit, and to saddle upon the shippers 
of the country heavy charges which will do nothing toward 
expediting the movement of the cars. 

So I am asking you, with all the power that I can sum. 
mon, to leave to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
powers to accomplish the purposes for which it was or. 
ganized. You have not given the Commission control over 
the operation of the railroads; that has been left almost 
wholly free. For the first time, the Director-General steps 
into a power which has not been exerted heretofore; 
leave to him the operation of the railroads, but leave to 
the Commission its powers under the act to regulate 
commerce. * * #* 

Senator Kellogg: Where do you understand the power 
to fix rates now is, in the Commission or in the Director- 
General? 

Mr. Walter: -I have no doubt that it lies in the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. 

Senator Kellogg: Then it does not need any additional 
legislation? 

Mr. Walter: There is doubt, there is a contrary asser-. 
tion of power by the Director-General, or his advisers, and 
I think that twilight zone ought to be removed. 

Senator Kellogg: As I understand it, Mr. Anderson, a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
appeared before us, thinks the power is in the Director- 
General. 

Commissioner Anderson: Yes. 

Mr. Walter: I disagree with him, as a matter of law. 

Senator Kellogg: And as I understand him, he thinks 
the power should remain in the Director-General. 

Mr. Walter: I disagree with him on the question of 
policy. 

Senator Kellogg: I do not exactly know what the opin- 
ion of the other members of the Commission is. 

Mr. Walter: May I make this observation there, Sen- 
ator? The members of:the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, some of them, are groping. They cannot tell what 
their power is. They want to do everything that the law 
requires of them, and so I think, in justice to them, 
whether they agree with me or agree with their assoicate, 
that you ought to use definite language, so everybody 
will Know what the respective powers are. 

Senator Kellogg: That condition of groping, you know, 
is not confined to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Walter: I will admit that. 


Senator Kellogg: As 1 understand you, you thought the 
power of the various commissions, the state commissions, 
should also remain as now? 


Mr. Walter: Yes, sir, because the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Shreveport case has brought about very 
nearly complete uniformity. 


Senator Kellogg: That decision is simply this: That 
if a state rate, or a rate fixed under state authority, con 
flicts or would nullify an interstate rate, or the effect 
of an interstate rate fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the state rate must go to the wall, so to 
speak? at 

Mr. Walter: Yes. If the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion has found that the maintenance of the two different 
rates unjustly discriminate against persons, places 
traffic. 

Senator Kellogg: 


That is under the superior power, of 
course, of the federal government? 


Mr. Walter: That is right. 

Senator Kellogg: While the roads are being managed 
by the government itself, as a government institution, 40 
you think the state commissions should be allowed to fix 
any parts of the rates on the government property? 

Mr. Walter: I do, Senator, for this reason: I do not 
understand that the government has taken possession of 
the railroads as it would take possession of a piece ° 
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property and erect a building thereon. My thought is 
that all the possession they have is confined to mere op- 
eration and moving the freight over the rails, and that 
you should leave to the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
and to the state commissions the exercise of all functions 
not in conflict with the exercise of the power of directing 
and facilitating movement. kg ape 

Senator Kellogg: Of course, the government -has~—net— 
taken title to the railroads, because the title of their prop- 
erty remains in the various corporations, but the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation is, and the language of the act under 
which the proclamation was made, justifies probably the 
President in saying that he took over the possession of 
the railway properties of the country. Of course, that 
possession has probably been taken through the various 
corporations, but if the government has the constructive 
possession of the railways of the country and is oper- 
ating them as a government institution, do you think any 
power except the federal power should fix the rates and 
direct the operation of lines in the country? 

Mr. Walter: Viewing the conditions as they are now, I 
will say yes, that the state commissions ought to be left, 
for these reasons, Senator, if you will permit me a little 
pit of a long answer. In the first place, it takes a man 
with some experience and judgment to determine what 
is a reasonable rate. The state commissions are just as 
patriotic, just as energetic, and just as desirous of proper 
results as anyone. I would leave to them the exercise 
of their power, trusting in their doing the right thing, 
with this observation: War is going to cost the railroads 
something, but their service is for all the people; there- 
fore, if there is something to be paid to give the carrier 
proper eamings when the war is over I would let it come 
from the taxes paid by all the people and not from un- 
reasonable rates to be paid by the man who makes ship- 
ment of corn or wheat or cattle or something of that sort. 


POWER FOR THE PRESIDENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

No one has been able to ascertain what is in the Presi- 
dent’s mind as to what he would do were Congress to 
give him the power to rearrange all departments, com- 
missions, agencies and offices of the government, as pro- 
posed in the Overman bill, S. 3771. The measure not only 
gives him power to rearrange, but to consolidate and to 
transfer powers- and duties from one to the other. — Its 
language is broad enough to give him complete swing 
over everything. 

“The President is hereby authorized and empowered to 
make such redistribution of functions among executive 
agencies as he may deem necessary, including any func- 
tions, duties and powers hitherto by law conferred upon 
any executive department, commission, agency, office or 
Officer, in such manner as in his judgment shall seem 
best fitted to carry out the purposes of this act, and to 
this end is authorized to make such regulations, and to 
issue such orders as he may deem necessary; provided 
that this act shall remain in force during the continuance 
of the present war and for one year after the termination 
of the war by the proclamation of the treaty of peace, or 
at such earlier time as the President may designate; 
and provided further that the termination of this act shall 
not affect any acts done or any right or obligation accru- 
ing or accrued pursuant to this act and during the time 
this act is in force.” 

That is the substantive part of the proposed law. In 
the second section he is specifically authorized to con- 
solidate and transfer powers, functions and personnel, as 
Pleases him. The part of the bill omitted is that declaring 
that the power is conferred for the national security and 


defense, for the successful conclusion of the war, and so 
forth. 


Under the terms of that proposed law, it is believed, 
the President could transfer the work of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commissic 1 to the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in the Department of Agriculture, or give it to a clerk 
in the Weather Bureau, or to the Director-General of Rail- 
roads, or a doctor in the Navy Department, or a forest 
ranger in Utah, provided only in his judgment such trans- 
fer would result in the “more effective exercise and more 
efficient administration of his powers as commander-in- 
chief of the land and naval forces.” 


It might be argued that as commander-in-chief of thea 
land and naval forces he has no powers affecting or 
affected by the work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That point, however, it may be submitted, would 
not avail against him in the execution of that part of the 
act to regulate commerce authorizing him to require 
preference and priority for shipments for the army and 
navy and the United States government. Under the act 
of Aug. 29, 1916, he is claiming the power to make and 
unmake rates, rules and regulations, and up to this time 
the Commission has issued a fifteenth section permission 
for everything the Director-General has asked, without, 
so far as the public knows, asking by what authority he 
presumed to act in making the request. 


MOVEMENT OF SOFT CORN 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has undertaken an immediate survey of the soft corn 
situation throughout the corn-producing sections. Speedy 
handling of the soft corn on the farm and at the elevators 
to prevent further deterioration and to move it promptly 
to consumers or dryers will be necessary to save the crop, 
according to a statement from the Bureau of Markets. 
Recommendations for the placing of cars to move the crop 
will be made to the Director-General of Railroads as soon 
as the information sought is obtained, which probably will 
be within a week. Cars assigned to meet the situation 
will be placed at the disposal of shippers and will be based 
upon the facts secured by the Department of Agriculture 
through the survey. 


RAILROAD WAGE INCREASES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The first official indication of what the proposed rail- 

road wage increases would cost was given at the hearing 

February 13 before the railroad wage commission, when 

J. A. Franklin presented the claims of the railway em- 
ployes department of the American Federation of Labor. 


“Figuring an average of 33 1-3 per cent increase on the 
flat increases asked, the additional cost would be $82,000,- 
000 annually,” Secretary Lane, chairman of the commis- 
sion, computed. 


Mr. Franklin said the estimate seemed correct, based 
upon “increases for 250,000 organized men. He also had 
suggested that any increases should apply to unorganized 
workers of the same trades, numbering about 260,000, who 
were not figured in the rough calculation. The wage basis 
asked was $6 a day for skilled men and $4.50 a day for 
helpers. 


None of the witnesses before the commission has sub- 
mitted estimates of what the increases requested would 
cost, all apparently taking the position of A. B. Garret- 
son of the conductors’ organization, who said that it did 
not matter what the cost would be, since the increases 
were essential to maintain the standard of living, and that 
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if an industry did not maintain the men serving it, the 
industry did not deserve to survive. 


Low wages have ‘been blamed by the witnesses for the 
exodus of railroad workers to other industries, with the 
result that many skilled men have been lost. 

Mr. Franklin’s representations to the commission re- 
sulted in the first mention of increased freight rates as a 
means of providing the revenue necessary to meet the 
new expenses. 


“These increases must be paid by the shippers,” ob- 
served Chairman Lane, “but I don’t think you should be 
barred from a reasonable wage because it might entail 
an increase in freight rates.” 

Increases suggested were 40 per cent for mechanical 
employes and bridge builders, $3.25 to $3.50 a day for sec- 
tion men, who now are paid $2.10; section foremen, $110 
to $140 a month, instead of $55 to $90; masons, $5.50 a 
day; mason foremen, $150 a month; interlocking signal 
builders, $5 a day; carmen, blacksmiths, machinists, etc., 
minimum of 75 cents an hour and helpers 56% cents an 
hour, no increase to be less than 25 cents an hour; engi- 
neers, a minimum of $6 a day. All urged time and a half 
for overtime. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT COMPRESSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
America and the other allies, this summer, are to make 
their supreme effort to bring the war to an end. America 
must provide material and the personnel in larger quan- 
tities than ever. Neither men nor supplies can be got to 
the frdnt except in ships. The supreme need is ships. 
Yards cannot build them fast enough. Saving tonnage 
space is the only expedient. Therefore a compression of 
commerce moving overseas never before undertaken is 
to be put into effect. 


By March 1 not an ounce of freight will be moving out 
of American ports unless it bears a number assigned to 
it by the allied purchasing committee. Not a Frenchman, 
not a Briton, nor an Italian will be able to obtain even 
a spool of thread in this country, except with the approval 
of his government. Not an export license will be issued 
to an American by the war trade board until the exporta- 
tion has been approved by the committee. It will be use- 
less for Americans to manufacture articles for export 
until after they have learned that they will be allowed to 
export them. 


In other words, all private trading with foreigners will 
be cut off. Energetic steps will be taken by government 
officials between now and March 1 to break contracts 
between Americans and foreigners calling for the produc- 
tion of articles no longer needed, as for, instance, shells 
of a kind that are becoming obsolescent. There are a good 
many contracts, made by foreign governments with Amer- 
icans, calling for the production of war material that 
is no longer needed. The contracts, however, are without 
cancellation clauses. The manufacture may be terminated 
only on three months’ notice. 


The exigency is so great that Americans unwilling to 
forego their “good things” will find themselves face to 
face with the fact that the fuel administrator has the 
power to deny them fuel and the Director-General of Rail- 
roads has the power to deny them transportation by 
refusing them cars. If they have fuel and steel they 
may continue indefinitely. 

Breaking of these contracts is desired not merely to 
prevent any of the obsolescent stuff getting to the sea- 





board and adding to the congestion there, but also to save 
man power and raw materials for more useful things, 
These contracts call for war things as much out of date 
as Zeppelins. . 
Another move that will be made will be the construc. In 

tion of factories for the manufacture of materials which 
are now being made in allied countries with raw materials 
procured from the United States. One item in that pro. 


gram calls for the expenditure of $27,000,000 for the crea- y. 
tion of the industrial plants needed to supply one govern. wit 
ment with one necessary war material. It takes twenty- ade 
two tons of raw material to make_one ton of the finished frei 
product. Ships of a dead weight tonnage of 200,000 are tan 
needed all the time to carry the basic articles of peaceful on 
commerce to be converted into that necessary article. con 

The question is as to whethér the saving of 200,000 yea 
tons of deadweight shipping is worth $27,000,000. The bre: 
answer is yes, even if there is not a aollar of salvage in T 
the factories. part 

Americans who felt hurt in their pride that the Ameri- in | 
can army had to depend on French gunmakers for its inte 
field guns may cheer up. The guns were bought from ear] 
the French government because that was the most eco- not 
nomical way to procure them. Now the most economical tran 
method will be to make them in this country and ship was 
them over K. D. to the last degree. The British army rifle frei 
with which American soldiers were equipped will also be In I. 
manufactured in greater numbers in this country because cons 
that way of handling the matter will save ships. wert 

When the President issues his proclamation forbidding esta 
exports except under the terms mentioned, it will be a ard 
qualified admission that it is not possible to build ships mad 
fast enough to bring the war to an end this summer. To nite 
that extent the submarine campaign has been a success. oe 
The ships in existence and that may be made ready be their 
tween now and the height of the drive against Germany Th 
must be utilized by greater compression of commerce than been 
has heretofore been deemed possible. They must be re have 
served for food for the armies and the civil population code 
of the entente countries, sent forward in the most com- clati 
pact form possible. i 

America must quit being the source of raw material varic 
supply. There must be “no business as usual” in the ex io 
port line. Cotton for guncotton must not be sent for- here 
ward as cotton. It must go forward in form for use in genc: 
the guns. Presumably the high explosive with which cot: ome 
ton cellulose must be treated must also be made in this may 
country. 

Not a pound of freight will be moved for the munition Th 
makers who are working on contracts for articles no ili 
longer absolutely necessary. Not a pound of freight will iti 
be hauled by the railroads to the ports unless it has been i 
tagged to show that it has run the gauntlet of the allied — 
purchasing committee. That committee is to buy for the — 
allied governments and to supervise purchases by the ae 
nationals of those governments. jes 

Trade with the neutrals, already supposed by them to 
have reached the minimum, will be still farther reduced ‘ Pol 


by the withdrawal of still more ships from such trade. gene 
Greater distress than ever will fall on them, but their 2 
distress will not be as acute as would be the distress of lines 


America and allied armies if this compression did not take i) 
place. Partic 

Infinite details must be worked out. There is no central _ (c)! 
authority in the anti-German world to say “do this” % if sue 


, ; n 
“quit doing that.” It must be worked out with patience “a 


and through an exceptionally large number of circumlocu of the 
tion offices, but the determination has been reached. 
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Traffic Lesson No. XXX 


Interchange of Cars—Thirtieth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the Traffic 
World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transportation and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


Although the shipper ordinarily concerns himself chiefly 
with freight rates, he is also deeply concerned in the 
adequacy of the freight service and the miscellaneous 
freight charges that he is obliged to pay. The impor- 
tance of the freight service is driven home to the shipper 
on occasions when there is a severe car shortage or 
congestion of freight cars, such as occurred during the 
years 1905-07 and again at various times since the out- 
preak of the war in Europe. 

The adequacy of the freight service of the railroads— 
particularly of their through freight service—is dependent, 
in part, on the arrangements they have made for the 
interchange of equipment. There was a time during the 
earliest years of railroad history when the carriers did 
not interchange freight cars, and it was necessary to 
transfer freight at every junction point. So burdensome 
was this constant transfer of freight that private fast 
freight lines were organized to conduct a through service. 
In later years, however, many small connecting lines were 
consolidated into’ large systems; the fast freight lines 
were bought up by the railroads; through routes were 
established by the carriers themselves; uniform or stand- 
ard gauge was generally adopted; arrangements were 
made for the repair of cars in “foreign shops;” and defi- 
nite rules governing payments for the use of foreign 
cars and the manner in which they shall be returned to 
their home lines were formulated. 

The interchange of freight cars has in recent years 
been governed by three important codes of rules that 
have been widely adopted by the railroads: (1) The 
code of car service rules of the American Railway Asso- 
clation; (2) the code of per diem rules; and (3) the code 
of rules of the Master Car Builders’ Association. 

These car service rules have recently been subjeced to 
various changes—some of them far-reaching in scope— 
to meet war emergencies. The reader is therefore re- 
ferred both to the rules as they were before recent emer- 
gencies arose and to the changes then made. The former 
are of importance because the present emergency rules 
May not remain in effect permanently. 


Code of Car Service Rules. 

The code of car service rules recommended by the 
American Railway Association is important because it 
contains the general rules in accordance with which for- 
eign cars were until recently routed back to their home 
lines, Foreign cars were, until the emergency changes 
became effective, ordinarily returned to their owners in 
accordance with rules 1 to 4, inclusive, the terms of which 
were as follows: 


1. Foreign cars must be promptly returned to their 
— and must be handled as prescribed by rules 2, 
’ an 4. 

_2.. (a) Foreign cars must be utilized for loading to other 
lines in preference to home equipment, in accordance with 
Paragraphs (b), (c) and (d) of this rule. 

(b) Loaded (via any route) so that the home road will 
Participate in the freight rate, or . 
_(c)* Loaded to the road from which originally received, 
if such loading is in the direction of the home road, but 
hot otherwise, or 

(d)* Loaded to an intermediate road in the direction 
of the home road, or 





Note.—(A road or a combination of roads competing with 
the road owning the car from point of delivery to destina- 
tion shall not be considered as an intermediate road or 
roads.) 

(e) Cars may be loaded in local service in the direction 
of any junction point with the home road, subject to 3 (c), 
or 

(f) Cars may be loaded locally in an opposite direction 
from the home road or home route if to be loaded ac- 
cording to rule 2 (b), (c), or (d). 

3. (a) If cars cannot be returned under load as per 
rule 2, they must be returned.empty in accordance with 
this rule. 

(b) Empty cars belonging to a system having a direct 
connection should, subject to 3 (c), be delivered to such 
connection regardless of whence they came, or may be re- 
turned to delivering line. 

(c) The car owner shall have the right to demand the 
return of his empty cars at the junction point where de- 
livered loaded. 

Note.—This right does not apply to cars offered home 
for repairs under the provisions of M. C. B. rule 2. 

(d) Empty cars may be sent in an opposite direction 
from the home road or home route, if to be loaded accord- 
ing to rule 2 (b), (c) or (d). 

(e) Empty cars may be delivered to connecting road, 
switching or otherwise, to be loaded in accordance with 
rule 2 (b), (c) or (d), but not otherwise. 

(f) When necessary to return cars empty belonging to 
roads other than direct connections they may be delivered 
to the road from which received. 

(g) By agreement between the railroads over which 
they are to move, empty cars may be short-routed, subject 
to rules 1, 3 and 4, at a reciprocal rate of 3% cents per 
mile, plus bridge and terminal arbitraries, with a minimum 
of 100 miles for each road handling the car. The road 
requesting the movement must pay the charges. 

(h) Cars received in road or switching service unloaded 
at a point where there is a direct connection with the 
owner must be returned to the owner at that point, subject 
to 3 (c). 

4. Cars received loaded in switching service must be 
confined to switching territory and when made empty must 
be returned to the owner if a direct connection within that 
territory or otherwise to the road from which received, or 
may be loaded within switching territory in accordance 
with rule 2 (b). 

Note.—(Car service rules 1 to 4, inclusive, do not apply 
to cars reconsigned with original lading under duly filed 
and published tariffs.) 

Although these rules were frequently violated at times 


of car shortage, they constituted more than a mere rec- 
ommendation on the part of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, for they were specifically accepted by a large 
number of roads that subscribe to the code of per diem 
rules. The code of car service rules, in addition to gov- 
erning the return of foreign cars, contains important 
rules regarding the manner in which freight cars shall 
be light-weighed and remarked; the circumstances under 
which the delivery on a receiving road shall pay the cost 
of transferring or rearranging freight at junction points; 
the method of interline settlement for the use of foreign 
passenger equipment; and, until April 26, 1917, the use 
of a so-called “continuous home route card” in case 
freight cars are interchanged. The form of the home 
route card was prescribed in the rules, spaces being pro- 





*Resolution adopted Nov. 17, 1915: Resolved, That the method 
of determining the ‘‘direction of the home road,” as referred to 
in Car Serive Rule 2, and as recommended by the Committee 
on Relations Between Railroads, be adopted. 
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vided on each card for agents’ notation and dates at 
which the car was received at the various junction points. 
This card was originally prepared by the owning road 
and was delivered with, and accompanied, the car until 
its return to the owner. In case of its loss, however, pro- 
vision was made for a “substitute continuous home route 
card,” which was prepared by the delivering carrier upon 
a prescribed form and was handled in accordance with 
the terms provided in this code of rules. 

The code of car service rules as enforced at the present 
time differs widely from the standard rules mentioned 
above. A sweeping change was made on April 26, 1917, 


when the car service commission, for reasons of war 


emergency, ordered the suspension of rules 1, 2, 3, 4, 19 
and the portions of No. 5 referring to the use of .the 
owner’s continuous home route card. Freight cars, with 
the exception of the special cars noted below, were to 
be routed regardless of their ownership, the commission 
in effect becoming the manager of a car pool. 
of April 26 was as follows: 


To carry out policies announced by the executive com- 
mittee, the commission on car service has revised the 


car service rules as follows, viz.: 


Effective this date, car service rules 1, 2, 3, 4, 19 and 
that portion of-No. 5 and note thereto, which refers to 
the handling of the owner’s continuous home route card, 


and per diem rule 3, are suspended; 


All diversion penalties which have accrued under per 


diem rule 3 are canceled. 


The following regulations governing the handling of 


freight equipment shall apply until further notice: 

Emergency rule 1. Framed to give preference to coal 
and iron ore traffic. 

Gondola and hopper cars (designated in “The Official 
Equipment Register” under M. C. B. classes “G” and “H”), 
when made empty must be sent loaded or empty to, or in 
the direction of, the home road. Every movement of the 
car must be in the interest of prompt return to the home 
road; if necessary, short routing empty cars without 
charge to accomplish this purpose. 

2. Automobile, furniture, ventilated box, stock, flat, 
railroad owned and controlled refrigerator and railroad- 
owned tank cars, which were designed by the owner for 
a special service, shall be so recognized, receive special 
attention, and sent loaded or empty to, or in the direction 
of, the home road. : 

3. Box cars shall be used in the best interests of the 
requirements of traffic originating on each road. System 
cars should be used to the fullest extent to meet demands 
of shipments local to each line, and should also be used 
for loading off line when foreign equipment is not avail- 
able. Foreign cars should, as far as _ practicable, be 
loaded to, or in the direction of, the home road. 


Surplus empty box cars may be delivered to connections 
to meet their demands; delivered to the owner if a direct 
connection; or delivered to the road from which received. 

4. An empty car at junction point with the home road 
must be delivered to the home road at such point either 
loaded or empty. 

5. Local arrangments may be entered into by two or 
more roads for local or joint use of cars owned, also to 
determine the junction point at which their empty equip- 
ment shall be interchanged, all in the interests of car 
efficiency. 

6. The commission on car service will undertake to 
regulate car supply as the exigencies may require, and 
will issue a bulletin semi-monthly showing location of 
cars with respect to percentage of ownership, separated 
as to classes. Roads having on line in excess of 100 
per cent ownership of equipment, treating each classifica- 
tion separately, must so regulate their car handling as 
not to exceed percentage on line as of April 1, 1917, or 
as may be designated by the commission on car service. 

7. A railroad may refer to the commission on car serv- 
ice any situation where car efficiency is involved, or may 
appeal concerning the handling and use of its freight 
equipment by another railroad. The commission on car 
service will investigate such cases and render decisions 
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as the facts and conditions may warrant. 
such matters shall be final. 

In all cases keep the cars moving, and settle differences 
of opinion afterward. 


This order of April 26 was later changed in various 
respects, particularly as regards additional types of cars 
not subject to’ home routing requirements. On May 29, 
1917, the Interstate Commerce Commission received power 
over car service rules. It organized a division of car 
service, and continued to avail itself of the services of 
the railroads’ car service commission and the local sub. 
committees which had been created by the latter. 

On Dec. 28, 1917, after the operation of the railroads had 
been subjected to direct federal control, the Director. 
General, in his first order, in effect suspended all the 
rules calling for the home routing of cars in accordance 
with ownership. It provided that “all terminals, ports, 
locomotives, rolling stock and other transportation fa- 
cilities are to be fully utilized to carry out this purpose 
(complete operating unity) without regard to ownership.” 


Its decision in 






































Code of Per Diem Rules. 


While the code of car service rules provides regulations 
in accordance with which foreign cars are to be returned 
to their owners, they do not govern the settlement for 
the use of foreign freight cars. This is done in accord- 
ance with the code of per diem rules which is definitely 
subscribed to by most of the railroads throughout the 
country. Until 1902 the general method of interline car 
settlement was on the mileage basis, but since that time 
the owner of the car has been entitled to an agreed 
amount per car per day. This so-called per diem charge 
has been changed on numerous occasions. Ordinarily it 
is increased during a period of car shortage and is again 
reduced when a surplus of cars occurs. It has generally 
been a flat rate per car per day, but it has also at times 
been graded either by seasons or in accordance with 
the wishes of an administrative commission. On Jan. 
1, 1913, the per diem rate was fixed at 45 cents per car 
per day. On Dec. 15, 1916, however, the per diem charge 
as a war eemrgency measure was raised to 75 cents per 
car, and on April 1, 1917, it was fixed at 60 cents. 

The code of per diem rules, in addition to fixing the 
per diem rate, provides that the interchange of freight 
cars should be as prescribed in rules 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the 
code of car service rules. These rules, which prescribe 
the manner of returning foreign cars, were, in many in- 
stances, violated during the car shortage of 1905 and 1907, 
and again during the shortage and congestion that has 
occurred since the outbreak of the war in Europe. As 
stated above, they were suspended on April 26, 1917. 

The code of per diem rules further prescribe the man- 
ner in which the amounts due shall be computed, and 
the various per diem reports that are issued by the cal- 
riers. 

Per Diem Reports. 


The actual form of the reports issued and the manner 
in which they are used in practice differs somewhat on 
various lines, but the following reports are typical: When 
a “cut of freight cars” is delivered to a connecting line 
at a junction point, an “interchange slip” is signed by 
the junction agents of both carriers, one copy being kept 
by each as evidence in case accuracy should subsequently 
be questioned. The agents then send daily reports to 
the car accountants of their respective lines, the forms 
of which are prescribed in rule 9 of the code of per diem 
rules, but in practice vary in detail. On receipt of these 
interchange reports at the car accountant’s office, they 
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are recorded on a “junction report,” which is sent to the 
car accountant of the company owning the car. This 
report, the general form of which is prescribed in rule 
10, indicates what are interchanged on that day and to 
what connecting line they were delivered. 


Rule 11 provides that within 30 days after the end of 
each calendar month a “monthly per diem report” shall 
be furnished to all car owners on a prescribed form 
showing the number of days each car has been in service 
upon the road making the report. Other. reports used 
py the carriers in order to complete settlement of per 
diem accounts are various reports used in making cor- 
rections of errors in the interchange junction or per diem 
reports; the “monthly summary of per diem and passen- 
ger car mileage;” the per diem reclaim statement; and 
the special report of cars held for delivery on account 
of the inability of the connecting carriers to accept them. 


Master Car Builders’ Code of Interchange Rules. 


The physical features of interchange, i. e., the prac- 
tices of the railways as to maintenance and repairs of 
foreign freight cars, is governed by a code of interchange 
rules of the Master Car Builders’ Association. The 129 
rules of this code include certain general rules, as rule 1, 
which provides that “each railway company must give 
to foreign cars while on its line the same care as to 
inspection, oiling, packing, adjusting brakes and repairs 
that it gives to its own cars,” and also many specific 
rules governing the conditions under which cars may be 
rejected, the nature of repairs to be made, the use of 
special repair cards of various kinds, the manner in which 
settlement shall be made in case of freight car repairs, 
the standard prices that may be charged for repairs, 
settlement of disputes by arbitration, and the settlement 
for destroyed or damaged: freight cars. 


The rules specifically govern the practice of carriers 
in case repairs of various kinds are necessary. They 
provide that in case a car is rejected at a junction point, 
for reasons specified in the code of rules, a so-called 
‘return card” shall be attached to the car. In case the 
car is accepted but nevertheless in bad order, a “defect 
card” is attached to the car. Provision has been made 
ata number of points for joint inspection of cars with 
a view to determining the nature of defects and repairs 
that are required. At such points the so-called “joint 
inspection certificate,” signed by two authorized inspect- 
ors, is issued. If a load is transferred by a receiving 
line, the car may be returned to the delivering line after 
a “bad order transfer card” has been attached to it. 
Should repairs for which the owner is responsible be made 
ina foreign shop, bills are rendered in accordance with 
specified “billing report” cars which indicate in detail 
the specific repairs that were made. Should it be found 
that the repairs so made are not proper, a joint inspec- 
tion is provided for in rule 12 and a ‘joint evidence card” 
Is issued and signed by two inspectors, one representing 
the owner of the car and the other representing a rail- 
tad company. These cards indicate in detail the exact 
parts that were-repaired or renewed. 


Each of the three interchange codes to which reference 
tas been made are so lengthy that space prohibits dis- 
cussion of each rule in detail. The rules in full and 
copies of forms used may conveniently be found in “The 
Official Railway Equipment Register,” which is issued 
monthly by authority of the railways of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico and with the approval of the American 
Railway Association. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 

Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Address 


Refrigeration After Notice of Arrival. 


Florida.—Question: Kindly advise if the carriers are 
liable for damage to perishables moving under refrigera- 
tion while in their possession after arrival destination on 
account of failure to properly refrigerate car while being 
held on track by consignee. In other words, if a car of 
lettuce moving under refrigeration arrives destination and 
consignee is notified of arrival, but on account of frozen 
condition of lettuce is unable to dispose of shipment at 
that point, he after several days have elapsed re-diverts 
car to another destination, is it the duty of the carriers 
who handled car into first destination to see that shipment 
is properly refrigerated while being held at first destina- 
tion and take every necessary precaution to protect ship- 
ment from damage? 


Answer: Both at law and by the act to regulate com- 
merce the carrier is required to furnish cars adapted to 
the necessity of protecting goods while in transit, when 
the traffic is large enough and permanent enough to re- 
quire it, and in the selection of the same must guard 
against the exigencies of such weather as may reasonably 
be expected at the particular season of the year and lati- 
tude in question. But these duties are imposed upon the 
carrier only for and during the period when the shipment 
is in transit and pending notice of arrival and delivery 
to the consignee. As to perishable shipments, the carrier 
is considered as retaining the custody of goods, and is 
responsible for their safety, at least until it has given 
notice of their arrival to the consignee, and until the 
consignee has had a reasonable time for their removal. 
The consignee in such cases must be prepared to proceed 
with ordinary dispatch in the removal of the goods, and 
cannot continue the responsibility of the carrier beyond 
such reasonable time as would be necessary, in the erdi- 
nary course of such business, to remove the goods to a 
safe shelter at a reasonable distance from the station. 
Under section 5 of the uniform bill of lading, property 
not removed within forty-eight hours after notice of its 
arrival has been duly sent or given, may be kept in the 
car, or removed to a public warehouse, at the owner’s 
risk and without liability on the part of the carrier. 

On the facts disclosed in the above inquiry it would 
seem that the carrier had made at least a constructive 
delivery of the car of lettuce, and, it being in the posses- 
sion of the consignee, no duty was imposed upon the car- 
rier to reice the car pending the time when the consignee 
might dispose of the shipment. 

* a * 


Consignor Liable for Freight. 


West Virginia.—Question: When a car is shipped to 
a consignee who is on the credit list of a railroad which 
is supposed to demand weekly settlement of all freight 
charges, car is delivered consignee and ten weeks after 
date of delivery. consignees go bankrupt, who is respon- 
sible for freight charges covering the movement? Is the 
shipper bound to pay the freight charges on movement 
for the foregoing when the railroad did not use proper 
means to make collection as per their weekly settlement 
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agreement with said consignee? I would thank you to 
enlighten me along these lines. 

Answer: By force of the United States laws the rates 
of freight are fixed and are not the subject of contract. 
Since the law imposes upon the carrier the absolute duty 
to collect freight charges, it may proceed against either 
the consignor, as the party with whom the contract of 
shipment was made, or against the consignee as the pre- 
sumptive owner of the goods. To relieve itself from the 
penalty imposed by law for failure to exact the charges, 
if it fails to collect them from the consignee, it must 

_proceed against the consignor. This is required as a 
matter of public policy. The carrier may waive its right 
to demand prepayment; but if it does not collect such 
charges from the consignee, it must look to the consignor 
for payment. 

In the case by the New York Central R. R. Co. vs. Bab- 
cock Coal & Coke Co., decided by the County Court of 
Allegheny County, Pa., in June, 1915, the court held: 

“This suit is brought by a carrier against the consignor 
of an interstate shipment of freight. The goods were 
shipped charges collect and the carrier neglected to col- 
lect the charges from the consignee, who soon after de- 
livery of the goods became insolyent. Suit was then 
brought for the freight against the consignor, who defends 
on the ground that the railroad company gave the con- 
signee an unreasonable preference in permitting it to 
receive the shipment without payment of the ‘freight 
charges. While it is possible that the conduct of the 
railroad company toward the consignee may have amounted 
to discrimination, such as would subject the carrier to 
a fine, there appears to be no room for the argument 
that such discrimination, if any, would operate to remove 
the initial contractual liability of the consignee to pay 
the freight. It seems to be entirely settled that this obli- 
gation of the consignor can be discharged in only one 
way, and that is by actual payment of the freight.” 


For our further views on this subject, refer to our 
answer to “Missouri,” published on page 788 of the Oct. 
13, 1917, issue of The Traffic World. 


* * * 
Status of Embargoes. 


lowa.—Question: Will you kindly advise us, through 
the columns of The Traffic World, or give us reference 
to the page number and issue, if the point has already 
been decided, regarding the matter of embargoed ship- 
ments. For example, western lines operating from Daven- 
port to Chicago accept shipments destined to points in 

' the east. Upon arrival of these shipments in Chicago the 
western roads find that these points in the east are em- 
bargoed by eastern lines and the eastern lines refuse to 
accept the shipments. Advice is sent from Chicago to 
the shipper requesting disposition. 

Will you kindly advise, first, what is the proper pro- 
cedure for shipper under these circumstances? Second, 
if shipment is returned to shipper is not western cai'rier 
liable for freight charges from Davenport to Chicago and 
return? Third, if demurrage or storage accrues at Chi- 
cago is not carrier liable? Please bear in mind, in this 
connection, that the western carriers, according to our 
notion, should advise shippers that there are embargoes 
and refuse to accept freight for embargoed points. This 
has not been done. 

Answer: The carrier is not an insurer of the times of 
transportation or delivery, or against loss of or damage 
to freight caused by the acts of the public enemy, or 
growing out of the acts of its government during war 
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times. In such times, and especially after it has taken 
over the control of the railroads, the superior righis and 
requirements of the government supersede the rights of 
the shipper as granted and safeguarded during normal 
times by legal enactments. For instance, on January 9 
of this year, Director-General McAdoo issued an embargo 
on all freight except food, fuel and war munitions on the 
Pennsylvania Lines east of Pittsburgh, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad east of the Ohio River, and the Philadg. 
phia & Reading Railroad, for the purpose of enabling those 
lines to supply coal to New England, New York and other 
points. But in times of peace, or prior to the time whe 
the government exercised any control over the operations 
of railroads, the law regarding embargoes might be stated 
as follows: 







































The advisability or the necessity of declaring embargoes 
is a matter of policiy to be determined in the first ip. 
stance by the carrier. The Interstate Commerce (Con. 
mission’s jurisdiction is limited to determining the lav. 
fulness of the practice in this respect and to requiring, 
after full hearing, the establishment and maintenance 
of such regulations or practices as it may find to be just, 
fair and reasonable, as enlarged by the amendment to 
section 1 of the act, approved May 29, 1917. In early 
days the Commission held to the view that where it was 
possible to do so, carriers should post notice of embar. 
goes at embargoed terminals in advance of the effective 
date of the embargo. New York Hay Exchange Associa- 
tion vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 29 I. C. ¢., 90. More recently, 
and under the abnormal transportation conditions which 
the existing state of war created, the Commission has 
allowed fhe carrier a greater latitude in the matter of 
times and manner for establishing and maintaining em- 
bargoes. Practices are now permitted the carrier, in the 
matter of declaring, modifying or suspending embargoes, 
which formerly were inherently unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly preferential. In a recent case, 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al., 45 I. C. C., 40 (Traffic World, June 23, 1917, page 
1396, et seq.), the Commission approved the contention 
of the carrier that if shippers are notified in advance 
of the carrier’s intention to declare an embargo shipments 
are immediately offered in:such quantities as to cause 
unusual congestion, and the very purpose of the embargé 
is thereby defeated. In the case of Eastern Ry. vs. Little 
field, 237 U. S., 145, the United States Supreme Court 
said: “But, where, without fault on its part, the carriet 
is unable to perform the service due and demanded, it 
must promptly notify the shipper of its inability. Other 
wise the retention of goods without such notice will 
estop the carrier from setting up what would otherwise 
have been a sufficient excuse for refusing to accept the 
goods or for delaying in shipments where they have bee 
received.” Again, in the case of Powell-Myers Lumber 
Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. et al., 45 I. C. C., 594 (Traffic 
World, Aug 4, 1917, page 247), the Commission said, “al 
embargo on traffic is an emergency measure adopted where 
it is physically impossible for carriers to transport freight, 
or where there is an unusual accumulation of trafic. 
Under such circumstances there is temporarily and to 4 
limited extent a failure by a carrier to fulfill its oblige 
tions as a common carrier. Such failure is unlawful uw 
less it has sufficient justification, and, with respect to 
interstate traffic, also violates that provision of the at 
to regulate commerce which requires that carriers subject 
thereto shall furnish transportation upon reasonable tf 
quests therefor.” 
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Regarding the point as to the obligation of the carrier 
to return an embargoed shipment free of charge, and 
to waive demurrage charges accruing thereon pending 
receipt of disposition orders from the shipper or con- 
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we would greatly appreciate your further advice on the 
questidn. 

Answer: Briefly stated, our opinion is that a shipment 
moving from Texas to Detroit under a combination of 





signor, the Commission said in the case of Henderson rates, reconsigned at the point where the rate breaks, for 
nary & Motor Car Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. et al., 42 instance, St. Louis, the measure of damages, in a lost 
ee 1 ¢. C., 1 (Traffic World, Dec. 16, 1916, page 1244), that or damaged shipment, would be the actual value of the 
on the where the carrier’s tariffs fail to provide for the waiver of shipmenat at time of shipment and at the point of ship- 
a , demurrage charges and the return of embargoed ship- ment in Texas. This by reason of the fact that the ship- 
hilade: ments free or at reduced rates, such practice was not ment is a through one from Texas to St. Louis, even 
& those unreasonable and dismissed the shipper’s complaint. though moving under a combination of local rates. 
d other To summarize, the questions as to the issuance and The theory of the law is that no device such as inde- 
: whet maintenance of embargoes, the return of embargoed ship- pent shipment or local bills of lading or the division of 
eu: ments free of charge, and the waiver of demurrage charges into interstate and local rates shall destroy the 
ets charges accruing thereon, pending disposition orders, are real nature of the shipment, where it is to all intents 

all within the jurisdiction of the Commission for deter- and purposes a single shipment between an initial point 
bargoes mination, and such determination is dependent solely upon in one state and a final point in another state. In the 
first in- JM the facts and circumstances covering each particular case. shipment you describe, the intent of the parties was to 
e Com 4 é is ship from Texas and to deliver at Detroit, and is thereby 
he law F one shipment and subject to the conditions of the bill of 
quiring Measure of Damages in Reconsigned Shipments. lading made at the shipping point. 
tenance Michigan.— Question: Please refer to your answer to If, on the other hand, a shipment is purchased in Texas 
be just,™ Missouri” in The Traffic World, Oct. 14, 1916, and your for actual delivery at St. Louis, and after arrival at that 
nent toqmanswer to “Michigan” in The Traffic World, Jan. 6, 1917. point and completed delivery, the St. Louis buyer takes 
n earlyg™ We may be wrong in reading these two replies, but to us actual or constructive possession of the same, and makes 
it wasqm ey seem not to be in harmony. Would you be good~- a bona fide sale of the shipment to another point, say, 
embar-gg ough, as soon as space warrants, to give a fuller Detroit, and reconsignes under the through rate, as con- 
ffectiveym XPlanation of the basis upon which claims should be’ tained in published tariffs, and receives a new bill of 
Associa-4@ led where the property is reconsigned in transit? lading from the carrier, as its consignor, there is in effect 
ecently, Would you also advise if there would be any difference two separate and distinct shipments, one the contract of 
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in the basis of filing a claim on a reconsigned shipment 
where a through rate exists from the original point of 
origin to the final destination, or where the rate is made 
on combination of locals and the reconsignment is made 
at the point where the rate breaks? As an illustration 
on vegetables from Texas points to Detroit the through 
rate is made on combination of rates Texas to St. Louis 
and St. Louis to Detroit. 

The Missouri case is very similar to our own here. 
Qur people frequently buy from St. Louis jobbers, who 






















shipment from Texas to St. Louis, which completed the 
contract of carriage by delivery at that point, and the 
other the contract of shipment from St. Louis to Detroit. 
In such instances, if the shipment is damaged between 
St. Louis and Detroit the contract of shipment made at 
St. Louis would govern, which stipulates that the loss or 
damage should be computed at the actual value at St. 
Louis. 

For our further views on this subject, see our answers 
to “Illinois,” published on page 1133 of the May 19, 1917, 















ntentionf™ laturally sell on basis of the St. Louis prices. When _ issue of The Traffic World, to “California,” published on 
advancem Claim is filed, and it is necessary to file it on basis of page 940 of the April 28, 1917, issue, and a recent decision 
ipments the value at the original place of shipment, it means that, in the Illinois Appellate Court, in the case entitled L. 
o cause leaving aside any question of profit, the claimant would Starks Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co., published on 
»mbargif™ Teceive less for the property than he actually paid for it. pages 790 and 791 of the Oct. 13, 1917, issue of The Traffic 
; Little ff This is a matter of considerable importance to us, and World. 

e Court 

carrier im" 

a iscellaneous Traffic Decisions 

: 

herwise Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

ept th (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

ve been Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 

Lumber ie, * 
(Traffic ‘ 

aid, “all REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. or storage service accruing through the company’s failure 
d where Demurrace: to make delivery within the specified free time, is the 
freight, (Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Under the pro- cartage delivery to be made by the company’s cartage 


Vision of a cartage tariff that shipments so handled will 
lot be subject to car service or storage service accruing 
through the company’s failure to make delivery within 
‘Decified tree time, goods subject to cartage tariff are not 
fxempt from demurrage, unless the failure to make de- 
livery within the specified free time is that of the com- 
banhy.—Michigan Central R. Co. vs. U. S., 246 Fed. Rep. 353. 
“Delivery,” within the provision of cartage tariff that 
shipments so handled will not be subject to car service 


traffic. 
nd to 4 
; obliga 
wful ul 
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the act 
subject 
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agent from the car duly placed on the delivery tracks to 
the terminal cartage point.—Id. 
Demurrage—Errors: 

(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Failure of the 
company’s cartage agent to make delivery of the contents 
of cars within the free time allowed after the cars-were 
placed on the delivery track was not that of company, so 
as under the cartage tariff, to free the consignee from 
liability for demurrage, where it was because the con- 
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signee was not ready for their contents, and instructed time in case of bunching, as the direct result of the act due 
the cartage agent, who was willing and ready to geason- or neglect of the carriers, bunching, as the result of the 
ably unload and deliver every car, to unload and deliver the consignee’s previous fault in not accepting will not Neg! 
other cars, and so due to the consignee’s fault; and this, avail.—Id. EN 
though the cars had been placed on-the delivery track in Though a demurrage tariff contemplates a notice of not 
an order different from that of their shipment, in which arrival of cars and a notice of placement, any notice of 
order the consignee wanted their contents, any claim of placement agreed on by the parties is sufficient to star Liab 
the consignee on this account being separate from that the running of time, irrespective of sufficient preliminary (S 
of liability for demurrage.—Michigan Central R. Co. vs. notice of arrival.—Id. not 
U. S., 246 Fed. Rep. 353. The trial court, in deciding what penalty to impose for for : 
Provision of a demurrage tariff that no demurrage atvier’s failure to charge $60 demurrage on 12 cars, for puta 
charges shall be assessed for detention of cars through Which it was convicted, could consider discrimination dis. was 
railroad errors or omissions refers to such errors and closed, for which there could be no conviction till the cons 
omissions after placement of the cars on delivery track Interstate Commerce Commission had passed on it, orf the 
and notice thereof.—Id. even if it did violate the letter of any demurrage or whil 
Demurrage—Knowledge: other tariff.—tId. liver 
(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Under the rule Rates: 199 § 
that it will be charged with the sum of the knowledge (Supreme Court of Florida.) An order of the railroad 
of its agents within the scope of their respective func- Commissioner prescribing a rate for the transportation Neg] 
tions, a railroad knowingly commits the offense of by- railroads of a certain class of freight handled in car. (Si 
not assessing demurrage charges, where the traffic offi- load lots, and such order prescribes different charges to Whe: 
cials ignore the plain declaration of the cartage tariff be made for different distances which the freight may@ ony 
under which the shipment is made that it is exempt from be hauled, cannot be successfully attacked by a railroad any 
demurrage charges only if the failure to make the ter- Company resisting the enforeement of the order by segre. a 8 
minal delivery is that of the railroad, and the cartage gating one item in the schedule of rates prescribed and@ i, 
agent knows that the cars are being held on the delivery showing that the expense incurred by handling the freight ment 
tracks merely because the consignee will not accept un- for the distance to which the item applies equals or ex@ shipp 
loading.—Michigan Central R. Co. vs. U. S., 246 Fed. Rep. ceeds the revenue derived by the railroad from handling caus« 


353. the freight for that distance.—State ex rel. R. R. Comm. the b 
Under provision of a demurrage tariff for extra free vs, Live Oak, P. W. & S. R., 77 Sou. Rep. 223. negli; 
“dise 

affect 

; Barre 
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Shipping Decisions in 
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. ti | 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 4c 

(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. cannc 

Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) It 

é stipul 

” takes 
Salvage: the subsequent services as inuring to their benefit. ny 
(District Court, E. D., North Carolina.) In a suit for Where a salvage service is rendered after negotiation aul 
salvage by a second set of salvors, based on the dis- at-arm’s length to a vessel not in imminent danger and ie 
possession against their will of salvors who were then at no material risk, a court will be slow to make a larg¢ Wh 


continuously conducting salving operating, the burden award as might be done if the service was voluntary and come: 
rests on libelants to prove that the first salvors had no rendered in response to a prompt and generous willing to the 
reasonable prospect of success and, in the absence of ness to relieve distress and save life and property from Notic 


such proof, their dispossession will be held wrongful and. imminent peril.—The Edilio, 246 Fed. Rep. 470. (Su 
lation 

~~ ——— ae requil 

ee the s 

Loss and Damage Decisions re 

from 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts YC. 

(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. A 3 

Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) admis 

{ the 5 

the r: 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. shipper, but to the carrier—Wells Fargo & C0. the re 
Refrigeration: Sprague, 199 S. W. Rep. 657. the st 
(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) Where Where a carrier undertook to precool refrigerator ¢a® (Su 
the precooling of refrigerator cars took place after the and to ice them during transit and the shipment wa tract 
delivery of fresh vegetables to the carrier, negligence in injured by failure to properly precool and ice the cals, stock, 
precooling and icing the cars is attributable, not to the the carrier has the burden of proving that it exercised any sy 
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due care notwithstanding it had no precooling plant at 
the place of shipment.—lId. ’ ae 
Negligence: eis 

Even as respects an interstate shipment, a carrier can- 
not contract against liability for ‘its negligence.—Id. 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Liability: 

(Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Estoppel is 
not available as defense to action for balance of freight 
for interstate shipment where, through mistake in com- 
putation, the full lawful rate, which could not be varied, 
was not collected, though the consignor, who also was 
consignee, will suffer loss through insolvency, arising since 
the original payment of the person to whom the goods 
while in transit were sold, with indorsement and de- 
livery of the bill of lading.—Bush vs. Keystone Driller Co., 
199 S. W. Rep. 597. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Negligence: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Second Dept.) 
Where the shipper by contract released an express com- 
pany from all liability for injury to or loss of a dog from 
any cause except the company’s negligence, and agreed, 
as a condition precedent to recovery for loss, to prove 
its negligence, and the carrier departed from the agree- 
ment and assumed to carry the dog by another route, the 
shipper was relieved from showing that its death was 
caused by the carrier’s negligence, and the carrier had 
the burden of showing that neither the departure nor its 
negligence caused its death; such. burden not, being a 
“discrimination,” within the interstate commerce act, as 
affected by Hepburn and Carmack amendments.—Ely vs. 
Barrett, 168 N. Y. Sup. Ct. 419. 

Liability: 

In the absence of a limiting contract, a carrier is liable, 
as in the case of inanimate property, for the transporta- 
tion of live animals, except as to injuries arising from 
their nature and propensities, and which diligent care 
cannot prevent.—Id. 

If a carrier transports an animal by other than the 
stipulated route, and even though it is not an insurer, it 
takes the responsibility of exposing its vitality to the 
conditions of the route, so far as to require it to show 
that the departure did not contribute to its death; the 
Carmack amendment.—Id. 

Deviation: 

When a carrier deviates from a stipulated route, it be- 
comes an insurer, responsible for all loss and damage 
to the goods, including unavoidable casualty.—Id. 

Notice of Claim: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts.) The stipu- 
lation of a contract for an intrastate shipment of horses 
requiring claim for damages to be in writing, verified by 
the shipper, and delivered to the carrier’s agent within 
five days of the time of the removal of an injured horse 
from the car, was reasonable and valid.—Fletcher vs. N. 
¥.C. & H. R. R. Co., 118 N. E.. Rep. 294 

A railroad’s station agent cannot bind the railroad by 
admisison in effect substituting a new agreement as to 
the shipment of horses in place of the agreement of 
the railroad and shipper, and depriving the railroad of 
the requirements of the written contract between it and 
the shipper.—tId.° 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) A provision in.a con- 
tract with the carrier for an interstate shipment of live 
Stock, “7 hat, as a condition precedent to the bringing of 
any suit ‘or damages for any loss or injuries to the person 
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or persons ‘or property covered by-this contract, the claim- 
ant shall give. notice,in writing..of the claim for.such 
damages to some general officer, claim..agent, or: station 
agent of the said first party, not later, than. 90 days after 
the date of the loss or injury claimed, and a failure to 
strictly comply with this provision shall be a bar to a 
recovery to any and all damages occasioned to the. person 
or persons or property embraced in this. contract,” is rea- 
sonable and valid, and no action can be maintained by 
the shipper for damages for. loss or, injuries occasioned 
by. said shipment without showing a substantial compli- 
ance with the requirements of said provision as to notice. 
—C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. McElreath et al., 169 Pac. Rep. 
628. 

Special Contracts: T 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts.) A contract 
covering a.shipment of horses was not defective because 
unfilled and incomplete in certain places, among them 
omitting the name of the shipper from the heading, read- 
ing, “This agreement made this...... day of 10-2-1912 and 
by and between the Boston & Maine Railroad, hereinafter 
called the carrier, and...... , hereinafter called the ship- 
per,” etc.—Fletcher vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 118 N. E. 
Rep. 294. ; 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Division A.) Where 
live stock shipper alleged contract was made with de- 
fendant carrier through initial carrier, and defendant an- 
swered by general issue and non assumpsit, shipper had 
burden of proving contract as alleged.—lIll. Cent. R. Co. 
vs. Walker, 77 Sou. Rep. 190. 

Where interstate live stock shipper alleged execution 
of contract with defendant connecting carrier, which failed 
specially to deny such allegation, Code 1906, 1974, ren- 
dering proof of signature of written instrument, unneces- 
sary, unless denied, did not remove burden of proof of 
execution from shipper, where bill of lading on its face 
was made by initial carrier only.—Id. 


















Connecting Carrier: 

No recovery can be had against connecting carrier for 
damage to live stock in interstate shipment, where proof 
conclusively shows the damage was done by the initial 
carrier.—Id. 


RECONSIGNMENT TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An ambitious scheme to have uniform reconsignment 
rules throughout the country applicable on everything has 
been placed before Commissioner McChord by the repre- 
sentatives of every rate territory in the country. They 
had a talk with him February 6 with regard to the tariffs 
they should file in compliance with the Commission’s de- 
cision in I. and S. No. 1050, the general reconsignment 
case. They have since that time broadened the subject 
by including in the draft of proposed tariffs, rules per- 
taining to fruits and green vegetables, coal, grain and 
grain products, L. C. L. and A. Q. shipments that have 
heretofore received reconsignment just as if they were 
carloads, and “order notify” shipments. They propose to 
make coal subject to the rules, the same as other freight. 

The proposals suggest a cleaning up of the whole sub- 
ject on everything, for the whole country, which is some- 
thing that has never before been proposed even by the 
Utopians. i 

This scheme to broaden the scope of the tariffs that must 
be filed in compliance with the Commission’s order in I. 
and S. No. 1050 had its birth in the fact that the gov- 
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ernment printing office made it impossible for any of the 
carriers, other than those in Trunk Line territory, to can- 
cel the tariffs disapproved by the Commission in its deci- 
sion. That decision was promulgated January 10. The 
suspension orders ran to January 13. The decision said 
the carriers must cancel the suspended schedules and 
file others, in accord with the terms of the decision, on 
or before March 1. 


The decision did not reach the hands of the carriers 
other than those in Eastern Trunk Line territory in time 
to enable them to file cancellation tariffs before January 
13, the effective date. The condemned schedules, there- 
fore, became effective by reason of the expiration of the 
suspension period. 

It was not until after January 13 that the Commission 
was advised that its order did not reach the carriers until 
after the effective date of suspended tariffs. Inquiry 
showed that the decision had been delayed more than usual 
in the printing office, and that it was physically impos- 
sible for the tariff agents of any of the associations other 
than Trunk Line to comply with the order to cancel, be- 
fore the effective date of the condemned schedules. 

Questions as to what had happened by reason of the 
failure of the Commission to get its order to the associa- 
tions other than the Trunk Line had to be answered that 
the tariffs became effective January 13. No public an- 
nouncement to that effect has ever been made. The first 
shippers knew that anything of that kind had happened 
was when railroad agents began telling them they would 
have to pay bills in accordance with the tariffs that had 
been suspended. The traffic managers in territories, other 
than Trunk Line, who have been asking about the claim 
of the railroads that reconsignment bills must be paid in 
accordance with the condemned tariffs may take unto 
themselves the satisfaction of knowing that what the 
agents told them was right and that the Commission’s 
decision was not the real law on the situation. 

However, by March 1 the obnoxious tariffs will be out 
of the way, provided, of course, there is not another mix- 
up in the printing office or some other part of the ma- 
chinery, and provided, further, that in the attempt to put 
through the ambitious scheme for country-wide uniform- 
ity on all kinds of carload traffic, some other obstacle to 
cause further delay is not encountered. 

The proposal now before Commissioner McChord is to 
have orders pertaining to “order-notify” cars treated as 
reconsignment within switching limits, if the disposition 
order is not given to the railroad prior to the car reach- 
ing the hold track. In other words, if the holder of such 
billing does not signify the point of delivery before the car 
is sent to hold tracks, it will be treated as an order to 
reconsign within a switching district. 

With respect to fruits and vegetables, the scheme is to 
spread the trunk line system of making reconsignment 
charges, to cover the whole country. At present the trans- 
continental lines allow free reconsignment on all ship- 
ments so long as they are on transcontinental rails. When 
they get east of Chicago, such shipments are subject to 
existing reconsignment rules. Now it is proposed to 
allow only one free reconsignment and that only while 
the car is rolling. After it arrives at its billed destina- 
tion, but before placement, the charge is to be $2; on the 
third reconsignment the charge is to be $5, and after that 
the charge is to be the in and out rates in full. 

The proposals respecting grain, grain products, seeds, 
hay and straw held for inspection required by law, are a 
charge of $2 for reconsignment within the first twenty-four 
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hours and one dollar additional for the next twenty-fow 
hours and $5 for seventy-two hours. 

Up to this time there has been reconsignment on L. C, L, 
and A. Q. shipments, although they have not been carlots, 
All such are to be cut out unless the L. C. L. quantity of 
butter, cheese, eggs and poultry is 15,000 pounds or more 
and the quantity of other freight is 24,000 pounds or more, 

All half or mileage scale rates for back hauls are to be 
cut out. The straight local is to be charged for such re 
consignments. 

The inclusion of this new matter, of course, means , 
hearing before the fifteenth section board, unless the Com. 
mission, acting on a request from the Director-General, 
decides there is no use discussing the subject. All ordip. 
ary rules of procedure are subject to that condition. 


| Personal Notes 


James F. Holden, vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Kansas City Southern, has been appointed by Director. 
General McAdoo an as- 
sistant to Edward Cham- 
bers, director of the di- 
vision of traffic in the 
McAdoo railroad organ- 
ization. Mr. Holden will 
have general supervision 
over the transportation 
of the supplies and ma- 
terials for the Shipping 
Board and relations be- 
tween the railroads and 
the Shipping Board. He 
was born in 1861, at 
Prince Albert, Ont. He 
began railway work in 
1877 and served consec- 
utively to 1880, as clerk 
to the superintendent and traveling auditor of the Whitby, 
Port Perry & Lindsay, now a part of the Grand Trunk, and 
from 1880 to 1883 as chief clerk in the traffic manager's 
office of the Midland Railway of Canada. The next year 
he was appointed local freight agent of the same road at 
Toronto. From 1885 to 1886, he was traveling freight 
agent of the Canadian Pacific, at Toronto; then for three 
years was in charge of agents’ accounts, in the accounting 
department of the St. Louis-San Francisco, at St. Louis, 
Mo., and from 1889 to 1891, he was chief rate clerk in the 
general freight office of the same road. In November, 
1891, he went to the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf and 
served as auditor and traffic manager until May, 1898, and 
then to July, 1901, as traffic manager. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the same road from July, 1901, to April, 1902, and 
in February, 1903, was appointed freight traffic manager 
of its successor, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. I 
January, 1906, he was elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Midland Valley and since February, 1910, 
has served as vice-president of the Kansas City Souther, 
with office at Kansas City, Mo. ; 





Charles A. Forrest, formerly general agent freight de 
parment, Frisco and C. & E. I. lines, Atlanta, Ga., territory, 
has been promoted to division freight agent same ]ines 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

G. C. Lueas, formerly connected with the. Souther 
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Pacific Company, has been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager of the American Tobacco Company at New York. 

Carl C. Wright, 58 years old, Evanston, IL, general so- 
licitor for the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, died at 
his home February 14. 

Cc. R. Lewis, for more than twenty years with the C., 
c., C. & St. L. Railway (Big Four Route), New York 
Central lines, and for the last seven years division freight 
agent at Indianapolis for those lines, is leaving the rail- 
road service February 15 to become manager of supplies 
and traffic for the Standard Forgings Company, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., with offices in Chicago. 


C. W. Meador was born at Aberdeen, Miss., March 20, 

1878. He attended high school at Corinth, Miss., and 

A. & M. College of Mis- 

sissippi; he entered the 

service of the M. & O. 

Railroad at Corinth, 

Miss., September, 1896, 

as a check clerk in the 

local freight office. He 

was advanced to every 

desk in this office and 

was finally promoted to 

be chief clerk and cash- 

ier. He left the service 

of the M. & O. Railroad 

December, 1906, to take 

a position as general 

utility clerk in the local 

freight office of the Q. 

& C. at Meridian, Miss. 

He entered the service of the Southern Pacific lines in 

May, 1908, with the accounting department, at New Or- 

leans. He served on the rate desk, station accounts, 

statistics and freight claims. He was transferred from 

New Orleans to the Arizona Eastern Railroad, at Tucson, 

Aug. 1, 1910; was made chief clerk, freight claim bureau, 

October, 1910; promoted to assistant general freight agent 
December, 1917. 


od 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Company announces that A. F. Meyer is appointed division 
freight agent at Indianapolis, vice C. R. Lewis, resigned; 
D. H. Hutchinson is appointed general agent, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., vice A. F. Meyer; L. H. 
Schoeneweg is appointed commercial agent at Boston, 
Mass., vice D. H. Hutchinson. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company announces that 
J. H. Cherry, assistant general freight agent, having been 
appointed regional transportation director of the United 
States Food Administration, the following appointments 
are made: .F. H. Law, assistant general freight agent, 
Chicago; H. G. Powell, assistant general freight agent, 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. E. Stailey, division freight agent, Omaha, 
Neb. 

The Nevada Northern Railway Company has elected 
Officers as follows: S. R. Guggenheim, president; D. C. 
Jackling, first vice-president in charge of operations; F. R. 
Raiff, second vice-president in charge of traffic. 

The authority of T. D. Geoghegan, traffic manager of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala., nas been extended over the Meridian & Memphis. 

John L. Coffey has been appointed general agent of 
~ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. 

C. E Veatch, acting general freight and passenger agent 
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of the Missouri & North Arkansas, with headquarters at 
Harrison, Ark., has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent, with the same headquarters. 


F. L. Poindexter, assistant trainmaster, with headquar- 
ters at Boston, Ind., has been appointed superintendent 
of freight transportation, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


George T. Slade, vice-president of the Northern Pacific 
in charge of traffic, has volunteered his services to the 
government and will go soon to France, where he will be 
deputy director-general of transportation in France. He 
will be commissioned lieutenant-colonel in the Uaited 
States army and will be under the command of W. W. 
Atterbury. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia held its annual election 
and luncheon February 11, the following officers being 
elected: President, F. E. Snively, Lackawanna Fast 
Freight Line. Vice-presidents, H. D. Cruickshank, the 
Procter & Gamble Company; N. L. Moon, Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Company; T. Y. Newman, New York Central 
Railroad; Fred D. Royce; Wabash Railroad. Secretary, 
William H. Montgomery, Canada..Southern Line. Treas- 
urer, M. M. Hubbert, Great Northern Railway. Historian, 
Samuel Mullin, Jr., Atlantic Coast Line. Directors, elected 
for three years, W. B. Grieves, S. L. Allen & Co.; William 
McCuen, Jos. Campbell Company; S. C. Milbourne, Union 
Pacific System. 


At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Traffic Club 
the following officers were elected: President, H. W. 
Ploss; first vice-president, C. J. Apel; second vice-presi- 
dent, D. B. Curtis; third vice-president, Geo. A. Schroeder; 
secretary and treasurer, F. T. Fultz; directors, C. A. Car- 
ver, C. J. Bertschy. 


UNREPEATED MESSAGE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission is not sure that its decision dismissing 
No. 8917, J. L. Cultra and Myrtle Cultra, partners, trading 
as the Clay County Produce Company, vs. Western Union 
Telegraph Company, generally known as the unrepeated 


message case, is proper. It has therefore reopened it and 
more testimony will be taken before Examiner Pattison 
at 1809 Broadway, New York, February 18. 

Under the decision, the telegraph company is able to 
escape any liability, other than a return of the money 
paid, no matter how much loss an erroneous message may 
cause to the sender or receiver of the message. In the 
Cultra case the operator left out “not” or an abbreviation 
of it, so that the Cultras, believing a consignment of poul- 
try had been sold, forwarded another car of the same 
merchandise, only to find that the message intended to 
convey the information that the first consignment had 
not been sold and therefore the sending of another would 
be financially foolish. 


The case is to be reopened for a “further consideration 
with respect to the practice of the defendant in the ad- 
justment of claims for error, delay or failure to deliver 
messages and the effect of such practices upon the rights 
of complainant; and also with respect to the reasonable- 
ness of the limitation upon the defendant’s liability under 
the several classes of rates.” 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and -Other Branches of Traffic Work 


HEAVY LOADING OF LUMBER 


The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company of Minneap- 
olis, some of whose .efforts at bringing about heavier 
loading of lumber have been told in these columns, is 
still carrying on the campaign, begun a year and a half 
ago, to increase the load per car, appreciating the neces- 
sity of so doing if progress were to be made in over- 


car furnished. This space is usually filled with lath, but 
owing to cubical minimum restrictions, it is sometimes 
impossible to make use of the space at all. This picture 
represents the loading of straight cars. 


Picture No. 2 represents the loading of mixed cars, and 
in this particular case it is possible to fill some of the 
space in the middle of the car, owing to the varying 


NO. 1—LUMBER LOADED FROM ENDS TOWARD THE MIDDLE. 


coming car deficiencies which have always existed during 
the fall and winter months. 

At its mill at Libby, Mont., in the month of November, 
1917, it loaded an average to the car of 28,866 feet. In 
the same period of 1916, it loaded an average of 23,065, 
giving an increase per car for the month of November, 
1917, of 5,801 feet. 

For the entire year of 1917 it loaded an average per 
car of 26,140 feet, as against 23,550 feet for 1916, making 
an increase per car of 2,590 feet for the year 1917. This 
equaled a saving for the year in its business of 168.7 cars. 

In the accompanying picture, No. 1, showing this com- 
pany’s loading, the lumber is loaded from the two ends 
toward the middle just as high as permitted in order to 
be able to remove the first few sticks on the top when 
the car arrives at destination. There is, of course, the 
vacant space in the middle, depending on the length of 


lengths of the timber. It will be noted that the car is 
being carefully loaded, with the intention of putting every 
available stick into it. 

Picture No. 5 shows a car of box shooks after it had 
been loaded to full visible capacity. The company says 
this is an everyday example of the way all its cars of 
box shooks are loaded. No cars are allowed to leave the 
mill until every available foot of space is occupied. 





NEW EMBARGO PLAN 


As a war emergency measure the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System announces that it will at once put into effect 
on all of its lines east of Pittsburgh anew plan of handling 
freight under embargoes. The avowed purpose is to ret 
der every possible assistance to shippers and consignees 
in securing transportation of materials and supplies that 
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are most urgently required, and also to simplify the pro- 
cedure necessary to obtain authorization for the move- 
men! of essential freight in times of general embargoes. 

The new plan will bé applied to the administration of 
the present embargoes on the Pennsylvania Lines East 
of Pittsburgh as well as to all future embargoes that may 
pe laid, until further notice. It will probably remain in 
effect for the duration of the war, and for as long there- 
after as necessity may exist for regulating freight traffic 
in order to control congestion. : 

Under the new plan, during the existence of an embargo, 
freight will be handled through a system of special per- 
mits covering each individual shipment. In this connec- 
tion, a radical change will be introduced by which the 
consignee, and not the shipper of the freight, must apply 
for the permit. This changes completely the present sys- 
tem under which either the shipper or the consignee may 
apply for exceptions to embargoes. 


The essential feature of the new plan is that before 
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Philadelphia, under the direction of W. C. Glynn, assistant 
general freight agent, and all such applications must be 
made to that bureau. 

In all cases the applications must come from the con- 
signee. If conditions are such that the request can be 
granted, the consignee will then receive a permit, in writ- 
ing, signed by the proper officer, and addressed to the 
agent of the railroad at the point from which the ship- 
ment is to be made. The consignee will forward the per- 
mit to the shipper, who will present*it, with the bill of lad- 
ing, to the agent, as authority for the latter to accept 
the freight. : ; 

The new plan will enable the railroad management to 
exercise greater control over the movement of freight than 
has been possible with the system heretofore in effect. In 
addition it will enable consignees and shippers to arrange 
more promptly for transportation, as in the case of local 
freight it will not be necessary to go beyond the division 
superintendent and in case of freight from point to point 


NO. 2—LOADING OF MIXED CARS. 


authority will be granted to move freight affected by 
embargo, the person who is to receive the shipment must 
demonstrate, to a reasonable degree: 

1. That the shipment is necessary to meet his existing 
requirements. 

2. That he will be able to accept the freight promptly 
on arrival, unload the cars without delay and take the ship- 
Ment off the railroad’s hands. 

Two other changes will be made. All superintendents 
Will be authorized to grant permits for the movement of 
freight from point to point on their own divisions; all gen- 
eral superintendents will be authorized to issue similar per- 
mits from point to point within their own grand divisions. 

For the issuance of permits to ship freight from a point 
om one grand division to a point on another grand division, 
or to cr from points on another railroad, a new embargo 
bureau has been established in the Broad Street Station, 


on a single grand division, not beyond the general super- 
intendent. 

In determining whether or not a permit shall be granted 
for a given:shipment, two factors will control: 

1. Road and terminal conditions existing at the time. 

2. The urgency of the consignee’s needs, and his abil- 
ity to unload. . 

In the past, where shippers instead of consignees. fre- 
quently obtained: permits, it was found that much freight 
was started on the road far in advance of the consignee’s 
needs. It was also found that many shipments were 
made which the consignee was unable to accept upon 
arrival, thereby holding cars out of service or congesting 
station platforms. Shipments accepted under such condi- 
tions not only failed to serve a useful purpose, but pre- 
vented the movement of other shipments’ which were 
urgently essential to meet the immediate needs of con- 
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signees. This will be obviated under the new plan, by 
which the requirements of the consignee; and his ability to 
accept the freight, will control in the issuance of permits. 

It is the belief of the management of the railroad that. 
the new plan will not only permit the movement of a 
larger volume of freight, but should enable a more uni- 
form operation of industries. It is also expected to re- 
duce materially the amount of correspondence and tele- 


NO. 3—BOX SHOOKS LOADED TO FULL CAPACITY OF CAR. 


grams and the number of telephone and personal calls in- 
cident to the method formerly in use. 

The new arrangement will not apply in connection with 
export traffic via New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
This 


or to domestic carload shipments to New York. 
traffic, under war arrangements, is in charge of the freight 
traffic committee, North Atlantic Ports, 141 Broadway, New 
York. 
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FARRELL SUCCEEDS FOLK 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau, 

The Commission, February 13, appointed Patrick J. Far. 
rell its chief counsel to succeed Joseph W. Folk, resigned, 
Mr. Farrell was formerly solicitor for the Commission, ut 
for the last four years has been the attorney for the vaiua- 
tion division. Max Thelen of California was also con- 
sidered for the place. 

The appointment of Farrell, it is believed, will 
cause more satisfaction among those having business 
with the legal department of the Commission than any- 
thing that has happened for a long time. There are 
many who think he should have been made chief 
counsel four years ago when the office was created. He 
was solicitor for the Commission at that time and had 
gone through all the hard legal battles necessary to place 
the Commission on its feet. He had done more to settle 
the meaning of the original act to regulate commerce and 
its amendments than any other man. But the Commis- 
sion thought he would be able to do more service to it as 
attorney for the valuation division than as chief counsel, 
so he was transferred to that work. 

As chief counsel Mr. Farrell comes to the head of the 
legal department better equipped, perhaps, than any other 
man in the country. As attorney for the valuation divi- 
sion he has had to be a pioneer in settling legal questions 
in so far as they have been settled. It is believed to be 
obvious that much of the litigation in the future will turn 
on questions raised by the work of the Commission in list- 
ing the items of railroad property and placing its estimate 
of value thereon. Inasmuch as Mr. Farrell has dealt with 
such questions from their inception, in a federal sense, no 
time will be lost by him in preparing himself for the 
work. 





















TRAFFIC CLASS OPENED 

The midwinter resident class in traffic and transporta- 
tion, of the LaSalle Extension University, was opened Fri- 
day evening, February 8, 1918, with a good enrollment. 
This is the sixth class of the three years in resident work. 
Besides those by members of the faculty, addresses were 
made by W. J. Tomkins, traffic manager, Independent Salt 
Manufacturers; J. D. Ross, traffic manager, General Chem- 
ical Company; Professor Arnold B. Hall, University of 
Wisconsin, and William E. Colbert, foreign freight agent, 
American Express Company. All of the speakers in- 
dorsed the idea of teaching traffic in resident classes or by 
correspondence courses, and pointed out to the students 
the advantages which would accrue to them from this kind 
of preparation. 


of New Complaints | 


No. 7109. Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. St. Louls- 
San Francisco R. R. Co. et al. 

Application of the B. & O. S. W. fora rehearing on the 
question of the division of the rates ordered in by the Com- 
mission. 

No. 10034, Sub. No. Gulf & Valley gg Oil Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La., vs. Reeer L. & T. R. R. & S. BS. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on shipments 
of cottonseed oil originating at points on lines of carrier 
named and its connections, refined in transit at New Orleans 
and shipped out to points on the Illinois Central and its 
connections, the rates exceeding the combinations of the 
locals between the points named. Ask for a cease and de- 
sist order and reparation of $1,068.54. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 3. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. VS. 
Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of Class ‘‘A’”’ on cottonseed hull shavings 
wood, Ga., to Hopewell, Va., as unjust and unreaso.able. 
Ask for a rate of 24c and reparation of $5,642.27. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 4. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. VS. 
Georgia. R. R. et al. : 
Against a rate of Class ‘A’ on cottonseed hul sh2.ings 
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from Macon, Ga., to Hopewell as unjust and unreasenable. 
Ask for a rate of 24c on a minimum of 20,000 or of 21c on a 
minim'm of 30,000 Ibs. and reparation of $2,269.33. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 5. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. 

-¢. L. BR. BR. Co. etal. 

Against the application of Class ‘‘A’’ rates’on shipments of 
cottonseed hull shavings from Augusta, Ga., to Hopewell, as 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a *cease and desist order 
and reparation of $5,011.24 on the basis of a 20c rate. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 6. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co.-et al. _ 

Against Class ‘“‘A” rate on shipments of cottonseed hull 
shavings from Macon, Ga., to Hopewell, as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Ask for rate of 24c on minimum of 20,000 

unds or 2ic on minimum of 30,000 pounds, and reparation 
of $6,143.85. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fleming: 
976—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 

9693—-Friedman Mfg. Co. vs. Western Pacific et al. 

7205—Swift & Co. vs. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

February 18—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Disque: 

9749—West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
9g08—West Virginia Rail Co. vs, Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
9784—West Virginia Rail Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 18—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Spethman: 
9966—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
9967—Hudson Mule Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Fourth Sec. App. 1952—L. & N. rates on horses and mules, 

Cc. L., Guthrie, Ky., to Atlanta, Ga. 

February 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fleming: 

10006—Calumet Steel Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. et al. 
9993—United States Gypsum Co. vs. Ft. Dodge, Des Moines 

& Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

9186—Laona & Northern R. R. Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. 
February 19—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Nelson: 

97—M. W. Cardwell vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 

February 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fleming: 
ww “e-3 eas & Hegler Zinc Co. vs. C. 

Co. et al. 


February 2i—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Nelson: 

9973—C. W. Hull Company vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
9957—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
Fourth Sec. App. 1862—Homer, rates on brick, C. L., Mon- 
mouth, Ill., to Clarks and Grand Island, Neb. 

February 21—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Spethman: 
9949—Henry G. Brabson vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 

February 23—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Fleming: 
10015—John Schroeder Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 

February 23—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 

%676—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
970—The Philip Carey Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

February 23—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Pattison: 
9731i—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

9982—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. C. C. & 
St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

February 25>—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 
6743—Anderson-Theobald Company vs. Vandalia R. R. Co. 
et al. 

February 25—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Spethman: 
10009—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al vs. Kansas 
‘City Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

February 25—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
9%§1—Darby Coal Sales Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. 

February 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 

“a ctcruationst Paper Co. vs. Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

‘0. et al. 
<tr David Kaufman & Sons Co. vs. Central of Ga. Ry. 
0. et al. 

February 25—Youngstown, O.—Examiner Thurtell: 

* 9962—Hearn-Fithian Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Graham: 

*035—Federal Coal Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

February 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
818—and consolidated cases—Cement investigation. 

February 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 

harles Schaefer & Son vs. Lehigh Val. R. R. Co. 
10003—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn., for Stev- 
ens-Eaton Co. vs. Tallulah Falls Ry. Co. et al. 

L. Wertheim Coal and Coke Co. vs. Lehigh Valley. 


THE RATE-MAKING POWER 


(Continued from page 318) 

be allowsd to go into effect without protest if it 
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SS ee La.—Examiner Spethman: 
9946—W. D. Haas & Co. vs. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 


February 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 

9834—Geo. C. Holt and B. Odell, receivers, Actna Explosives 

Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
o. C. Holt and B. Odell, receivers, Actna Explosives 

Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

9943—Geo. C. Holt - . Odell, receivers, Actna Explosives 
Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. Co. et al. 

9944—Geo. C. Holt and B. Odell, receivers, 4tna Explosives 
Co. vs. Central R. R. of N. J. et al. 

9992—Geo. C. Holt and B. Odell, receivers, 4tna Explosives 
Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

e989—Geo. C. Holt and B. Odell, receivers, Altna Explosives 
Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

Lar” y" hpamesletrtedainrens Corp. et al. vs. Adams Express Co. 
et al. ‘ 

10018—G. C. Holt and B. R. Odell, receivers, Atna Explosives 
Co. vs. C. & EB. I. BR.’ R. Co. et al. 


rane 27—Little Rock, Ark,—Examiner Disque: 
9941—The Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., vs. 
A. C. L. et al., and related fourth section applications. 


February 27—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Thurtell: 
|. & S. 1157—Rail-and-lake class and commodity rates. 


March 1—Memphis, ‘Tenn.—Examiner Spethman: 
10003—W. B. Bayless Co. vs. K. C. S. Ry. Co. et al. 
§537—Anderson-Tully Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 1—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Thurtell: 
9959—Larrowe Milling Co. vs. Chatham, Wallaceburg & Lake 
Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
9959, Sub. No. 1—Rarrowe Milling Co. vs. Chatham, Wallace- 
burg & Lake Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9959, Sub. No. 2—Larrowe Milling Co. vs. Chatham, Wallace- 
burg & Lake Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 


_of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 


necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
GG Te Be bccccusccanetic stanbabeatcacced 2S etnies .-President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
We Ti: A 6 cnc chinncdbckbsere See tee Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. F. Lacey 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


A. N. Bradford 
P. W. Dillon Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh salad om -Secretary-Treasurer 
, ae Et pe ea eee ED SPB 4 Gs Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager. General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 


Assistant Secretary 


President 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Iil. 


a 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 


ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
vals gation. 


liminary anal 


Ross-Gould 


Miciling - 
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Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


rerwréag The J. H.W. Steele Co. inc. 


Chartering 


Insurance - Banking Foreign Exchange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago 
Special attention given to shipments through New 


Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Right fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 











Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS ' 





OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sictanenio 
cpotel & CA R SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (oO 


17 War enc 


Opera S VE-1 5-9 Fale im Blolet .s) 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC.. 









RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100 x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, [iL South Chicago, Ill. 
L. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or B. J. 2 Dery 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facili 


Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING LN TRANSIT 


AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 
C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


Best distributing point in North - South Carolina, 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and — Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; . Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co. .. Chicago, Iil. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspOnY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


GHNERAL 


rates. 





CHICAGO— 


Chicago Sterage & Transfer Ce., (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 








Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded ané 
free warehouses. 
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WALEER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN B. DAISH 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


2-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared fer Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 








Claude W. Owen 
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OF ATTORNEYS— Continued 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 

Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 

Murphy Bullding, East St. Leuls, ii. 

506 Mermod & Jacoard Bidg., St. Leuls, 






JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

420-424 Weodward Bidg., Washiagtes, BD. 6. 
Comperisona, aad Other 

Bate idee before State and Federal Commise- 


ue. sions and Coarts. 


THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 

Sulte 1401 Central Natlenal Bank Bidg., 
St. Leuls 


CHARLES CONRADIS 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


506-7-8-9-10 Colorade Bidg., Washingten, B. C. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First National Bank Blidg., 
Chicage, Ill. 


Author of 
thoritative legal 
of tuiterstate commerce 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Specialist in all matters te interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before Inter- 


Union Trust Bulliding 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


arquette Buliding 
wont ICAG®, ILL. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
? COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Seo Line Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Onses 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


Lytten Bullding, 
Ohleage. 





BORDERS, 
1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIL 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
| Counsel 


WALTER & BURCHMORE 


Luther M. Walter John §. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 





GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


| 
CHARLES S. ALLEN 
HIN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Permesiy with I. C. C. and 
T.affie Department Southern Ry. Ce. 


As a Friend ef THE TRAFFIC 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
SPECIALTY—Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Trade and Public Utilities Practice 





WORLD please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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—The rate-making power 


THE U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
Knotty questions on interstate commerce asked by subscribers an- 
swered by an expert 
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Cases recently decided by state and federal courts 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 
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Questions on practical matters answered by an expert 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
tting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
Fhe rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
eents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
gertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
ble in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Wide experience, 
for past ten years traffic manager large shipping concern. Age 
3). Married. Address E. H. G. 16, care of The Traffic World, 


Chicago. 


WANTED—Position by thoroughly proficient traffic manager, 
experienced in both railroad and commercial work. Thoroughly 
familar with rates, routing, claims, I. C. C. work, etc. Will 
accept favorable railroad or industrial offer. Address N. J. 12, 
eare of The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager with industrial con- 
cern by railroad man having eighteen years’ practical knowl- 
edge of transportation. Thoroughly familiar with classifica- 
tions, tariffs, claims, accounting and Interstate Commerce law. 
Address A. W., care of The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Young married man, 
in fourth class in draft, who knows the rate, claim, export 
and operating game thoroughly—first-class executive and or- 
ganizer, wants change. Broad acquaintance among influential 
railroad men and now head of large industrial traffic depart- 
ment. Starting salary, $3,000. L. A. R. 29, care of The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, [il. 


& IDEAL 
Can Mill the Gaps ey 


They Leave - 
~ 


When Shipping Clerks 
March Away 


When more work must be done by fewer people—when 
railroads and steamship lines are encumbered with war- 
shipments—when deliveries are so important—the safe 
arrival of your goods can be trusted only to big, clear, 
neat addresses put on by stencil marking. 


Ze WIEAL. Michine 
Will Safeguard Your Shipments 


Just as it is now safeguarding the shipments of Ford, 

rmour, Edison, U. S. Government, Wrigley, and thou- 
sands of other shippers. With the Ideal you can cuta 
stenci! of your customer’s name and address in less than 
half 2 minute and with a few swift strokes of the brush 
any number of shipments can be marked neatly, plainly, 
quick!y and safely. The Ideal is the fascest and most 
durable stencil cutting machine ever produced. 


Write 034 y for sample stencils and literature. Let us ex plain our trial offer. 
IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


20 Ideal Block Belleville, Ill. 
Sales Offices in the Principal Cities 
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The value of the Electric Industrial 
Truck has been established—as an 
economy worker and efficiency agent 
it has been proven. 


Equipped with 


The “fronclad=Exide’’ Battery 


this modern trucking unit reduces 
trucking costs, facilitates the handling 
of more material, and eliminates the 
lost motion prevailing where the old 
hand truck is used. 


Power and durability, the two essen- 
tials to successful storage battery 
service, are built-in qualities of the 
“fronclad-Exide’’ Giant. 


“fronclad-Exide” battery perform- 
ance is consistent and dependable — 
that’s why every manufacturer of In- 
dustrial Trucks in the country uses it. 


The positive plate construction, 
patented cell cover and non-flooding 
filling plug are a few exclusive features 
of the “froncladeExtde” battery. 


Ask our nearest sales office for de- 
tailed information. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 


1868 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 


New York Boston W. on Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
San Francisco Cc Cleveland Atlanta 


Kansas 
Pittsburgh St. lou po Toronto 
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Branching Out in Cuba 
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‘Wells Fargo in Cuba 7 SO ee = 
In connection with the Cuban —— = 
canny sihaed petiee a¢tipate. a | Ped 

S 
TI 
War times have not checked—they have, in fact, stim- : a 
ulated—the enterprise and extension of Wells Fargo service | : 
in new fields. Recently the red-and-blue squared-circle has 1 Bigon 
taken up its abode at every important railroad point in Cuba. | Bf merc 
stow 
With through service from Havana, Wells Fargo is in woul 
operation over the main line of the Cuba Railroad, extend- "9 
ing 356 miles from Santa Clara to Santiago de Cuba. In ) ee 
connection with several important branches the total mile- 1 nave 
age on this road is 619 miles. From San Luis eastward the ass 
lines of the Guantanamo & Western carry Wells Fargo ticall 
shipments to Guantanamo—where Uncle Sam has long had {— 7 
a naval base—and to points beyond. rts 
} admi 
In addition, Wells Fargo has direct steamer service from a 
° Tl 
New York and New Orleans to Havana and Santiago de ce 
Cuba; also to Vera Cruz, Mexico. | ad 
1 McA 
Wells Fargo is in a position to help merchants and manu- ce 
%, y, y ? “# 4 . 4 > eI 
facturers who have business interests in Cuba in many. ways. ’ 

Ask the nearest agent for further information and rates. e P 
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